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The Golden Fleece 


HE Wooisack in the House of Lords is a constant 
reminder of the wealth which this country derived 
from sheep husbandry in days gone by. It is a 
memorial of the time when the Cotswolds were one 
long sheep-walk, and when the rich wool merchants vied 
with each other in erecting fine houses and fine churches. 
One of the greatest of these men, William Greville, 
who lies buried in the magnificent church at Chipping 
Campden, which he helped to build, is described on his 
tombstone as “‘ the flower of all the wool merchants of 
England ”—an epitaph which sums up in a phrase the 
pride which men felt in the great national industry of 
their day. 
If, at the present time, that industry is only one among 
a thousand others, it has by no means lost its importance, 
and, indeed, to judge by the attention which is now being 
given to the problems of wool production, it is evident 
that a large part of the wealth of the Empire is still wrapped 
up in the fleece of the sheep. If any evidence of this 
were needed, it could be shown by the fact that in 
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1926 a Wool Breeding Council was established to advise 
the Ministry of Agriculture on questions affecting the 
production and utilisation of home-grown wool. This 
Council, which comprises representatives of the breed 
societies and the textile industry, together with scientific 
workers and representatives of the two Departments of 
Agriculture, has, during the short period of its exis*ence, 
brought together much information of practical -alue, 
and the work which is now in progress is excitin: the 
attention of Colonial producers, so that its ultimate . ‘fects 
on the wool industry of this country may be of ver~ far- 
reaching importance. 

Some of the problems which confront wool prox \1cers 
were discussed at a public meeting held in connectio: with 
a conference of the Wool Breeding Council at the A iimal 
Breeding Research Department, Edinburgh, last seek. 
Dr. F. A. E. Crew, who is the head of the Depart .ent, 
reviewed the possibilities of wool research work. and 
indicated the directions in which the research staff: were 
concentrating attention. There is one difficulty ~ hich 
must always be antagonistic to progress, and that : the 
number of different breeds of sheep which exist i: this 


country. It is very hard to be dogmatic on a po it of 
this kind, since there is evidence that certain breeds: have 
been influenced in their development by the enviro: ment 


' in which they have been raised. Yet the importan: fact 


remains that, so long as this diversity exists and while 
farmers are content to practise cross-breeding w ‘hout 
any concern for wool production, then something like 
chaos must reign in our British wool industry. Dr. Crew 
indicated that the ideal plan would be to work for a limited 
number of different types of sheep, which should produce 
distinct varieties of fleece. But, for the time being, it is 
difficult to see how this can be effected. It can hardly 
come about under the present scheme of breeding and 
marketing, in which the wool of an animal is of secondary 
importance to the carcass. But certain Colonial producers 
have succeeded in catering for both markets, although to 
do so they have tackled the problem from the opposite 
sides. Thus the production of fine wools in the Colonies 
took precedence over meat production, but with the growing 
demand for meat it has been found possible to produce 
breeds of sheep which are good for eating as well as for 
their fine fleeces. In our own country, where the reverse 
of this position maintains, the best meat-producing breeds 
are seldom those which produce the best wool. 

There is now, however, a marked tendency on the 
part of many breeders of pedigree sheep to pay greater 
attention to the production of wool acceptable to the manu- 
facturers. Breeders of pedigree flocks have been trying to 
eliminate black hairs and fibres from the fleeces of their 
sheep. It is true that the kemp or hairy fibres in the ‘ceces 
of many mountain breeds of sheep have in the past ser ously 
affected the value of their wool for manufacturing pur »oses. 
Experiments at Bangor with Welsh mountain sheep have 
proved that by the selection of breeding stock it is pc ‘sible 
to eliminate these fibres. Breeders, on the other and, 
have claimed that the presence of these hairy fibres 1 the 
wool of mountain sheep is a source of protection » the 
animals against the severe climatic conditions in ‘hich 
they live. This is another point which is being invest: ted. 

One matter of especial interest arising out of the ‘udy 
of wools is the influence of environment. It has een 
claimed, for instance, that Lincoln sheep when tak 1 to 
other parts of the country lose those lustrous qu_ ities 
for which their wool is renowned. The study c. the 
effects which different kinds of feeding have on woo: pro- 
duction will undoubtedly answer a good many que: ions 
which puzzle breeders at present. 





Our Frontispiece 
(yr frontispiece this week is a recent photograph © the 
Ladies Anne and Peggy Cavendish-Bentinck, the little 
daughters of the Marquess and Marchioness of Titchfield. 


*,* Jt is particularly requested that no permission to phot: raph 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of CountRY Lire be granted, except 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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‘| was disappointing to hear that the King was again 


onfined to his bed just when the nation was looking 
orward to the day which had been fixed for giving 
hanks for His Majesty’s recovery. ‘The wonderful pro- 
gress made at Craigweil House gave hopes that he would 
soo1: be completely restored to health, and the way in whict-: 
His Majesty stood the journey to Windsor seemed to 
show that his convalescence was already well advanced. 
Uniortunately, His Majesty took a chill when having tea 
out of doors on the Queen’s birthday, and the resulting 
cold was accompanied by a slight return of fever. But it 
is reassuring to know that His Majesty’s doctors do not 
consider this relapse serious enough to warrant the issue 
of regular bulletins. All the same, it must be trying in 
the extreme to have to return once again to the tedium of 
sick-room life, for however short a time, and the King and 
Queen both have the nation’s fullest sympathy over this 
set-back. Incidentally, Their Majesties have been obliged 
to alter many of their arrangements, and we are asked to 
announce to members of the National Aits Collections 
Fund that the visit to Buckingham Palace and gardens, 
fixed for June 14th and 15th, has been altered to Friday 
and Saturday, July 5th and 6th. 
HE political “stalemate” in which the Election has 
ended is not precisely the kind of stalemate which 
most of us anticipated, and Mr. Baldwin has acted with 
his customary reasonableness and dignity in bowing to 
Fate, and (now that his party is no longer the largest in 
the House) placing his resignation in the hands of the 
King. The advent of a Labour Government could not, 
in any case, have been long delayed, and in all the circum- 
stances it was of more than usual importance that the 
smooth working of the Constitution should not be hindered 
by anything which could be construed as an attempt to 
evade the logical consequences of the polls. The situation 
is, in any case, bound to have its constitutional dangers 
for some time to come, and an atmosphere of party recrimi- 
nation will not diminish them. At the same time, the 
telations of the two historic parties are not likely to be 
very cordial for some time to come. Undoubtedly Liberal 
candidates did in many cases draw their voting strength 
from electors who would otherwise have supported Con- 
servatives rather than Labour men, or that they chose to 
fight a large number of clearly hopeless contests, with most 
fortunate results for the third party concerned. It is 
harily wonderful in the circumstances that the party 
which actually polled the largest number of votes should 
feel a little sore about the matter. 


T US has been a week of festivals which are terribly 

dependent on the behaviour of the weather. On 
Tu sday was the celebration of the Fourth of June at 
Etor, on Wednesday the Derby, and the May Week began 
at Cambridge on the same day. Nothing can be pleasanter 
than any one of these jollifications on.a blue and golden 
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day, but there is no depression blacker and more irresistible 
than that which sets in when it rains, no irony so bitter 
as that of strawberries and cream eaten under a leaking 
tent, no squib so damp as fireworks seen against a cloudy 
sky while standing in wringing wet grass. The least 
that we can ask from the weather on these occasions is that 
it should make up its mind quite early what it is going to 
do, and stick to it. Then, should it be unkind, we can 
stay at home without any regrets for having been faint- 
hearted, and can even extract a measure of comfort from 
gloating over the sufferings of those who have been braver. 


N one part of the country last week the General Election 
came in for a very small share of popular interest. 
The people of Arundel and its surrounding villages were 
much too busy celebrating the coming of age of the Duke 
of Norfolk to worry their heads about politics. The Duke’s 
birthday, which fell on Corpus Christi Day, was celebrated 
in a quiet way in the castle and castle grounds, where, in 
the afternoon, the impressive Corpus Christi procession 
was held. In the evening the Duke motored out to Bury 
Hill to light an enormous bonfire, the blaze of which 
could be seen over the greater part of Sussex. On Friday 
he received a presentation from the town of Littlehampton, 
and on Saturday a huge féte was held in the grounds of 
the castle for the townspeople of Arundel and the Duke’s 
tenants from his estates in Sussex, Surrey and Norfolk. 
The coming of age of the premier duke of England is an 
occasion for general rejoicing, and the celebrations held 
at Arundel last week show unmistakably how deep is the 
affection in which the Duke is held by his tenants, and how 
close the relationship still existing between the little Sussex 
town and the proud castle which towers up above its roofs. 


THE WILD GOOSE. 
Uncompanied across the amber sky 
Darkling to night 
I saw him fly ; 

And arrowy thought took wing 
To follow that lone thing 
In trackless flight, 
Nor ever drew anigh, 
But over earth’s far rim 
Still followed him 
Beyond my questing sight. 
ANGELA GORDON, 


AMONG the King’s birthday honours none will meet 
' with more general approval than the two O.M.s 
conferred on Dr. Bridges and Mr. Galsworthy. For 
some time now there have been several vacancies in the 
Order, and although it has not been customary in the 
past to fill them all, the number of members for the last 
year or two has been unusually small. Since the death 
of Thomas Hardy Sir James Barrie has been literature’s 
only representative, so that the two new awards are both 
particularly appropriate. If Dr. Bridges is not a very 
facile Poet Laureate, he is what many poet laureates have 
not been—a poet. With his exquisite sensibility to the 
music and rhythm of words he has shrunk from writing 
verse to order, and this reticence has to some extent 
obscured his achievement. The honour conferred on 
him is a rather tardy recognition of a great and sensitive 
artist. Mr. Galsworthy, on the other hand, has been 
universally recognised at his real worth both in this country 
and on the Continent. Comparisons are proverbially 
odious, but if a general election could be held of our most 
distinguished men of letters, we should not be at all sur- 
prised to find Mr. Galsworthy at the head of the poll. 


A PARTY of lady pilgrims has just landed on our shores. 

They are all members of the Garden Club of America, 
and the shrines which they are going to visit are the gardens 
of England, now in their fullest and most typically English 
beauty. These ladies began, as was only proper, at Kew: 
on the same evening they were welcomed by Lord Reading 
at a dinner of the English Speaking Union, and then they 
set off on their travels. If they are to see only a fraction 
of all the lovely gardens in this country, they will have to 
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hustle as no pilgrims ever did before. It is agreeable to 
imagine them surrounding some dour and crusty old 
Scottish gardener, accustomed to be lord of all he surveys, 
and bombarding him with intelligent questions. No doubt 
he will entirely succumb before their charming pertinacity 
and will reveal secrets that he had believed wild horses 
incapable of dragging from him. We envy the ladies their 
pleasant occupation and hope they will enjoy themselves. 


F our American visitois enjoy their tour as much as 
we hope they will, a fellow-countryman has shown them 
a way in which they could at once “ signify the same ” 
and do something to preserve what they have come to see. 
The noblest of all English gardens is the English country- 
side, and Lord Lee of Fareham spoke very plainly to the 
assembled company at the welcoming banquet about its 
progressive befouling. The individual who deliberately 
destroyed the beauties of our countryside, he said, com- 
mitted an act in the highest degree blasphemous, sacri- 
legious and anti-social, and yet was protected by law, 
accommodated by the banks, and even tolerated by the 
Church. It is disgracefully true that, so far, all govern- 
ments have been callous towards this urgent national 
problem. and Lord Lee did not conceal his opinion that 
the voluntary societies which at present grapple with it 
are inadequate. But, pending Government action, it 
behoves us to support those societies, and it is a pity that 
Lord Lee did not mention the magnificent offer made 
by another American, Mr. Boies Penrose, of £10,000, 
pound for pound with an equal sum raised in this country, 
to the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. If 
our American friends want to do something for their hosts, 
Mr. Penrose’s fund is still far from complete. 


HE American professional golfers sailed for home last 
Sunday, taking with them yet again our Open Cham- 
pionship Cup. They have made many friends here and 
will be remembered as good golfers in the best sense of 
the term. Though they overwhelmed us in score play, 
our men have well held their own in match play, not only 
in the Ryder Cup, but in various other matches, and Cotton’s 
victory over Horton Smith by a handsome margin was a 
very fine performance indeed. Hagen finished his visit 
here by a typical hustle, first flying from Paris to Berlin, 
then dashing here from Berlin just in time to meet Compston, 
and leaving for Southampton in a special train just in time 
to catch the boat. He likewise gave a typical example 
of his powers of recovery. He was beaten very easily 
indeed at Moor Park by Compston, and appeared a bored 
and tired man. He got to Blackwell, near Birmingham, 
next morning for the return match after very few hours’ 
sleep ; he seemed more bored and more tired, and was four 
down at the end of the first nine holes. ‘Then he came back 
with a splendid rush, got home in 31, squared the match 
by lunch time, and won in the end by a single hole. This 
was a fine match ; that at Moor Park was but a melancholy 
farce, though Compston played admirably, and a few more 
such dreary affairs would surely kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. 


T is probably easier to make a national park in the Congo 

than in the Cairngorms, yet the Association for the 
Preservation of Rural Scotland may be wished as great 
success in their project as has seemingly attended that 
of the Belgian Government. It makes the world seem 
uncomfortably small to hear of a park in what we have 
been brought up to suppose impenetrable virgin forest. 
But the Congo reservation, which is called after King 
Albert, its far-sighted begetter, is not to be devoted to 
the tripper, but to the scientist studying primitive con- 
ditions of life and zoology. We read of a laboratory and 
library in the midst of 450,000 acres of volcanoes, pigmies 
and gorillas. The difficulties there, though, no doubt, 
formidable, are of a different order from those that must be 
faced before a public solitude can be found in the Grampians. 
The idea is most commendable, for although Scotland is 
spacious enough, the non-sporting visitor has not access 
to most of the moors and forests, which are at present 
game preserves. Moreover, although the actual value of 
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Scottish mountains is small, a moor or forest may represent 
an impoverished laird’s chief source of income, and if the 
public is to have free access to it, the owner must be bought 
out. In agricultural districts there is no need to abandon 
farming, and the land, consequently, may be self-suppo-ting, 
even though it is dedicated to the public. While we wish 
the “ A.P.R.S.” every success in raising funds, we c nnot 
but hope that the lairds involved will not be losers. 


OTOR boat racing is fast becoming one of the sreat 
spectacular sports, and that it is a true sport is s :own 
by the very generous support and genuine applause with 
which the Germans greeted Sir Henry Segrave’s win with 
Miss England at Potsdam. This boat, Miss Englar |, is 
Sir Charles Wakefield’s 1,000 h.p. International Char pion 
speed boat and has a speed on water almost equiv lent 
to that of leading racing cars on land. Sir Henry ook 
four out of the five leading events, giving a walk-ov ¢ in 
the other. At the same time, the smaller outboard 1 otor 
class events were also won by other British entrants Mr, 
Bomford and the Hon. Jack Leith, with Seahoppe: III. 
It is good to be able to record victory, but it is, per iaps, 
even better to be able to record that not only were hese 
victories received in the best sporting spirit by the Geri ans, 
but that our own people are loud in their praise of the very 
sporting way in which the Germans ran the whole «ffair 
and gave them every help and support. International 
events are not always run on these lines, yet it is doubtful 
of anything contributes to a better understanding between 
nations than a really sporting contest in which the rules 
of good sportsmanship are observed. It is to be hoped 
that in this sense Sir Henry Segrave and Miss England 
will prove valuable, if unofficial, recruits to the cause of 
European diplomacy. 


AN ITALIAN DONKEY. 
No larger than a sheep-dog, 
On little fawnlike feet, 
He pulls a painted wine-cart 
Along a cobbled street. 


With fringed ears gravely flapping 
And light unhurried tread, 

He minds me of brave Bottom 
With roses on his head! 


And when I hear the wine-cart 
I run to watch him pass— 
As though I were Titania, 
Enamour’d of an ass ! 
AGNES KENDRICK GRAY 


HE visitor and the motorist will feel a good deal of 
sympathy with Sir Francis Towle’s remarks »bout 
the provincial hotel industry and the nuisance of the ~ours 
for the sale of drink. It is easy, when touring the cov try- 
side, to reach one’s scheduled luncheon stop a little after 
local time for the sale of drink with meals. Refresh:nent 
of this nature may not be essential, but it must be con: ssed 
that lunch at a provincial hotel is the better for a ta \ard 
of ale or a whisky and soda, for we feel kindlier tow: {J it. 
If we have to face the same dreadful victuals to a ginge” Deer 
or koka-cola accompaniment, gastronomic depressi\ is 
accentuated. It is bad luck on the hotel industry ar | on 
the wretched sojourner in our midst. We compare this 
with the fare at a wayside auberge in France, where you 
are certain of a fairly decent meal and wine which s at 
least potable, and you can get this refreshment ai any 
hour of the day; and it is hard to find any logical rc ison 
for keeping up this ridiculous law. We have a “ Cor.°-to- 
Britain’? movement, but without some tolerance ii the 
matter of mealtimes and refreshment hours its futu @ 1s 
dim. The hotel is not essentially a public-house. "-1ere 
may be good reasons for limiting the hours for the sale 
ot drink alone, but these are no reasons for adding to 
the hardships of the visitor who is genuinely in necd of 
a meal and refreshment, but until these laws are amended 
it is doubtful whether our provincial hotels will be able to 
attract the wayfarer or reform their present horrible fare 
with any hope of making tourist traffic pay. 
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SEA BIRDS IN JUNE 


A CORMORANT ON 


N June the tides of summer surge northward across the wide 


spaces of Atlantic. 


There is no darkness at this season. 


At ten o'clock the pulsating sun sinks beneath the rim of 
ocean and the afterglow that tollows the sunset never 
fades from the northern sky throughout the night. It 
is not long since I saw one of those summer sunsets which remain 
in the mind’s eye, fresh and green, for many a long day. The 
sunset was seen frcm Skye—the Isle of Mist, the Wingéd Isie, 


the Great Island, are 
among the names by 
which it is known to 
the Celt—and when 
the sun at length 
dipped below the hills 
of the Outer Hebrides, 
Clisham and the other 
hills of Harris rose up 
into the orange after- 
glow with arresting 
beauty. At midnight, 
rising from the pale 
sleeping Minch, the 
hills were distinct. 
The flashes from the 
Scalpay Light, the 
lesser beacon from the 
lightship on Skerinoe, 
the faint light on 
Vaternish Point — all 
these sent out their 
protecting messages 
into the velvet dusk 
where the grey- 
winged fulmar glided 
ghost-like above the 
long northerly swell. 
The fulmar petrel 
is the most graceful 
flie- of all sea birds. 
The gannet’s flight is 
the embodiment of 
str.ngth, almost of 
fierceness, but the 
fu mar gives the 
po. try of motion as no 
other sea bird does. 
Mcost birds of the 
occan are to be seen 
fron time to time in- 
shore; but the fulmar 
pe rel, except when it 
is nesting, keeps to 


Seton Gordon. 
A SHAG PASSES THE TIME 


GUARD AT HER NES 





the open sea and its haunts are always far from land. Thus, 
on the passage from Newcastle to Bergen in Norway the zone 
of the fulmars is crossed in mid-ocean: within twelve hours’ 


steaming of either coast they are not to be seen. 


In the 


same way, on the crossing from Mallaig to the Outer Hebrides 
the fulmar petrels are seen only during the most open part of 
the sea—namely, the waters of the Minch which lie between 


Canna and South Uist. 


It 1s not 


. a a 
Copyright. 


OF DAY WITH A GUILLEMOT. 





sO many years ago that 
St. Kilda was the only 
nesting haunt of the 
fulmar in the British 
Isles. At that time 
great numbers of 
young fulmars were 
taken annually by the 
natives of that isolated 
island ; but fewer are 
killed nowadays, and 
it is perhaps because 
of this that the species 
has increased so 
greatly that it is now 
found in suitable 
localities around the 
coasts of Britain. 
Most of the 
fulmars’ nesting sites 
are on precipitous sea 
cliffs; but there is 
one Hebridean island 
where a landing is so 
dangerous that the 
birds scarcely reckon 
with man as their 
enemy. There the 
fulmars nest on the 
low crown of the isle 
on level ground. 
They brood their 
creamy white shining 
eggs amid a veritable 
rock garden of sea 
thrift, and the luxuri- 
ance of the blooms 
will be seen from the 
photograph of the 
brooding fulmar which 
forms one of the illus- 
trations of this article. 
Fulmar petrels 
can scarcely be in- 
duced to leave*their 











































































































nests. When you approach them closely they eject a flood of 
clear amber-coloured oil with a very strong musky odour. As 
they sit the large raised opening to the nostrils on the bill can 
be seen clearly—the distinguishing mark of members of the 
petrel family of which Mother Carey’s chicken is the smallest 
and one of the most attractive. 

I remember being, on one occasion, out on the Minch in 
a small boat when a thunderstorm crept up from the south and 
burst overhead. The land was blotted out, rain fell in torrents, 
white-crested waves quickly arose. But my most vivid impression 
of that storm was a fulmar which was evidently in great fear, 
and which circled close above our boat for a while as though 
seeking protection. 

Fulmars are wide travellers. A friend of mine told me that 
on one occasion a fulmar—which could be distinguished by 
its unusual colouring—followed the vessel in which he sailed 
all the way from Norwegian waters to Spitzbergen, « distance of 
five hundred miles. In Spitzbergen the fulmars nest far inland, 
up valleys stern and glacier-filled ; but in this country its haunts 
are always beside the sea. 

In the Hebrides the June twilight is often filled with a 
strong, far-carrying cry that sounds like the quacking of a duck 
magnified many times. This is the call of the red-throated 
diver as it flies swiftly from its small nesting loch in the 
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A RED-THROATED DIVER ON HER NEST-- 


THE APPROACH OF DANGER 
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heart of the moors to the open sea for its night’s fishing. During 
ten months out of the twelve the red-throated diver is a sea 
bird, and so it is curious that it should nest always on a fresh- 
water loch; but there is a good reason for this. The diver 
finds it almost impossible to walk on dry land, and accordingly 
places its primitive nest only a few inches from the water, into 
which it is ready to dive at the coming of danger. Were it to 
nest on an islet of a sea loch, it could dive from its nest only at 
high tide ; at other times it would have perforce to make its 
laborious way for some distance over dry land before it could 
enter the friendly sea. Thus it can be seen that the red-throated 
diver is wise in forsaking the sea for a time in June. But its 
nesting lochs are almost always so small that they hold no fish, 
and thus at dusk and at dawn beneath an amber sky the diver 
may be seen and heard making its swift passage to and from 
its fishing grounds above the deeps of whit the old Catholic 
Barra fishermen spoke of as ‘‘ Mary’s Treasury.” 

The red-throated diver nests in Scotland ; its relative, the 
great northern diver, winters in that country, and in England 
too, but in May travels north to Iceland, where, on some solitary 
loch, it lays its two large, handsome eggs. A few days betfore 
writing this article I was standing on the small pier at Kyleakin 
in the Isle of Skye, where the sound dividing the island from 
the mainland of Scotland is not above a mile in width. Smull 
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A 8LACK GUILLEMOT BRINGS A GURNARD TO HER FAMILY. 


saithe were playing on the surface of the still waters that were 
quic’ and silent in the strong sunlight, and a great northern diver, 
handsome in its marriage dress, floated idly on the water’s surface. 
Fro: time to time the great bird dived noiselessly and without 
a ripple, and one could imagine the stern chase in the green 
depths as the terrified fish sought to elude the swift pursuer 
that is rarely cheated of its prey. 

There is a curious and persistent belief among the fishermen 
of the west that the great northern diver is unable to fly. Cer- 
tainly it spends most of its time swimming and diving, but on 
occasion it flies high and fast, as must be necessary for a bird 
which may be seen one week fishing Hebridean waters and the 
next fashioning its nest on an island of an Icelandic tarn. 

All who are familiar with the ocean in June know the clan 
of the guillemot that cluster like ants upon some rocky isle 
rising from Atlantic deeps, but the black guillemot is not so well 
known. This plump, dapper bird with scarlet legs and handsome 
black and white plumage is less roving than most of our sei birds. 
Summer and winter, it is never very far from land, and during 
its nesting season remains near its island and does not, like the 
common guillemot, put out to sea on long excursions after fish. 
The black guillemot is one of the hardest sea birds to photograph, 
and it is not possible to obtain good photographs of it without 
the use of a hiding tent. 

The two youngsters first see the world during the opening 
days of July. They are born beneath a boulder on the shore, or in 
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A FULMAR PETREL ON HER NEST UPON A CARPET OF SEA THRIFT. 





a cranny among the rocks, and remain in their nest for upwards 
of six weeks. They are fed on gurnard, conger eels and small 
flounders, and their home soon becomes slightly odoriferous, 
especitlly if the weather be warm. 

But the shag, or green cormorant, has an even more dis- 
agreeably scented abode! To see a shag standing, with crest 
erect, beside his brooding mate on a May morning, one would 
think he was the cleanest of birds. The nest is carefully made 
and tidy, and the blue chalky eggs are clean and attractive. 
But when the young brood are well grown how different is the 
scene. Then the nest is strewn with half-digested, decaying 
fish and the nest itself is foul and evil-smelling. 

The shag has been called the most plebeian of sea birds. 
His manners, it is true, are crude, but he is brave in defence of 
home and family, and will not hesitate to attack anyone venturing 
to interfere with his brood. 

By night as well as by day the sea birds are active. The 
sun sinks, pale greyness hangs above the sea, but all through 
the quiet hours when sunset and after-giow gradually merge 
into dawn, puffins, guillemots and razorbills make harsh music, 
and kittiwakes call aloud their names to the grey seals that 
lie upon the slow-moving swells of Atlantic. And by night 
the small, bat-like stormy petrel flits here and there, elusive, 
ghostly, uttering hoarse cries that seem to come from neither 
bird nor beast, but from the wandering spirit of the Hebrideam 
night. SETON GORDON. 





THE ORCHARD 


Flustered with April joy, 

I long to be alone, where dawn 

Breaks slowly in the orchard, 

The orchard in the valley 

Where the dreams of spring are true ; 
For there do congregate, 

Tossing and spilling fresh loveliness about, 
The youth of the year, 

Freed from the strict austerity 

Of winter’s school 

Waiting for Love to pass— 

With his pale pink cap 

And little foaming feather— 

Over violets in the grass, 

Greeting the butterflies 
Gay flowers-on-the-wing 


As they dance to the glory 

Of Spring’s blossoming. 

Almond against sky-blue 

Apple buds, quince and plum, 
Froth of pear, cherry too, 

Burst their silk bonds and come,’ 
First sprays of spring, 

Branches of radiance, 

Pale, ravishing— 

Soft as the down of doves, 
Apricot tinted, 

Breathing a cadence 

So tender and sweet, 

The winds of the world 

Go back to their loves 
On moss-slippered feet. 
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QUEEN’S DOLL’S HOUSE 


MR. CONNARD’S DECORATIONS AT WINDSOR. 


HAMPTON COURT. ONE OF THE PALACES DEPICTED. 


RRANGEMENTS are at last complete for the exhibition 

of the Queen’s Doll’s House to the public at Windsor 

Castle in a room the greater part of which has been 
decorated by Mr. Philip Connard, A.r.A. The Doll’s 

House itself—or, rather, Doll’s Palace—drew enormous 

crowds at the first Wembley Exhibition in 1924, and was then 
minutely described in CounTRy LiFE. Designed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, the ‘‘ palace’ is an epitome in little of the arts of 
our era. Every detail of its decoration and every article of 
the contents was fashioned by the best artist in his craft: tiny 
pictures by the most eminent painters, miniature books by the 
greatest writers, bottles of wine in the cellars, flowers in the 
garden, cars in the garage, every adjunct of Lilliputian life in 
the salons and bedrooms reduced to the littleness of dolls, but 
by that very reduction made capable of transmission to posterity 


with a completeness that is denied to things of human scale. 
It is posterity that will chiefly benefit from this whimsical 
notion of Her Majesty the Queen’s, just as it is we of to-day 
who benefit from the great schemes of past sovereigns, who 
built Windsor, Hampton Court, Holyrood, Kensington. As chief 
patron of the arts, it is, in a sense, a function of the sovereign 
to erect a palace representative of the finest work of a period. 
For a space the palace serves its purpose as the setting of the 
Court. But as times and needs change, the nation inherits 
the building and accepts it as the archtype of domestic acchi- 
tecture of a particular reign. But no palace has ever come 
down to us in anything like completeness. At the present time 
it is largely through Her Majesty’s personal exertions and 
enthusiasm that the palaces now accessible to the public have 
been restored to the relative perfection that we see. The latest 
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Royal residence to recover a semblance of 
its former state is the Pavilion at Brighton, 
but Kensington, Hampton Court and Windsor 
have all benefited from the Queen’s expert 
supervision. It is one of the misfortunes of 
the age that no real palace has been built 
and furnished to transmit its tastes directed 
by so perceptive a sovereign to posterity. 
The Doll’s House, however, remedies this 
defect and, as has been remarked, will pass 
down to future generations untouched. The 
nation owes a peculiar debt to its Queen 
for this fantastic, but essentially practical, 
method of surmounting the difficulties inherent 
in living to-day. 

The room in which the Doll’s House is 
placed measures about thirty-eight by thirty 
fect, and is some fifteen feet high. One of 
the long walls contains three windows and 
two blank windows, and the entrance is in 
the wall opposite the windows. The scheme 
hes been to portray the principal Royal 
pelaces of the present and past. To the left 
o: the door on entry is Buckingham Palace, 
ard on the end wall Windsor Castle. To the 
riht of the door comes St. James’s Palace, 
wth Hampton Court on the end wall. The 
w adow wall is occupied by views of Windsor 
Great Park, Hampton Court and Holyrood. 

Mr. Connard’s paintings are executed 
:. bad ing William Baker os pe ie BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND TWO ‘“ORANGERY” CUPBOARDS. 
E'on College Chapel and more recently by 
M:. Rex Whistler at the National Gallery, 
Milbank. Unlike the latter, where the paint- 
ings are on canvas, Mr. Connard has worked 
diiect on the plaster walls. The paintings 
ar above a dado, some four foot six inches 
high, on which Mr. Kennedy North has painted 
a Royal procession. The angles of the room 
are rounded, so that the walls and ceiling 
melt into one another. enabling the artist to 
merge his scenes together and to carry the 
sky over the ceiling. At intervals are archi- 
tectural cupboards formed as orangeries, from 
Sir Edwin Lutyens’ designs, which have given 
the scale for the figures in the foreground of 








. the “‘ prospects.” we 
He The choice of Mr. Connard to execute the 
re decoration was a happy one. The treatment 
ief required to be light both in tone and subject— 
i something playful and rococo, qualities which 
2 Mr. Connard very well knows how to embody 
od. See es wi egi Ls 

a inhis work. Itis not only the chance similarity 
vd of names that causes his work to recall that 


of Conder’s exquisite trifles, which never look 
so well as on ladies’ fans. On the other hand, 
his style is essentially English, free from the 
ail troubled strivings of modern mannerism, and 
reflecting the soft lights and half-tones of the 
English atmosphere. For a room of such 
limited proportions, and one that contains 
so fragile an assembly of treasure, it was 
essential that the walls should be handled 
delicately. It may be said at once that the 
general treatment has been entirely successful. 
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HERNE THE HUNTER. 


Not only do the walls in no way obtrude themselves, but the 
faint and misty colouring gives an effect of recession and makes 
the room actually appear larger. 

These conditions precluded anything in the nature of a 
‘climax ’”’ on any of the walls. In fact, Mr. Connard has very 
skilfully woven the architectural motifs into a continuous, 
tapestry-like scene, in which towers and battlements fade into 
“tufted trees’? and reappear beyond in altered guise. Thus 
it is with no surprise that we see the garden front of Hampton 
Court transported so as to overlook Wolsey’s entrance front, 
or the court of St. James’s Palace miraculously embowered in 
a bosquet where a fencing match is going on. The happy medley 
of scenes and incidents recalls, and may owe something to, 
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BELLEVUE TOWER, WINDSOR PARK. 


the ‘‘ Pursuit of Rare Meats,’’ depicted by Mr. Whistler at 
Millbank. But no such idea runs through these scenes uniting 
them, their unity being confined to their method of treatment. 

The most impcrtant scenes are those on the end walls, 
representing Hampton Court and Windsor. The former shows 
the Tudor front set back between a pair of Wren’s piers, with 
an Arcadian scene inset in a rococo frame in the foreground. 
At the sides are delightful Watteauesque groups of Strephons 
and Chloes, which serve to connect the enriched centre with the 
shadowed masses at the sides. The background is kept light 
and soft, bathed in a mild radiance. 

The scene of Windsor Castle is much more characteristic 
of the artist’s usual style. The centre in this case is formed 
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of a mass of feathery trees with the White Tower behind and 
idyllic scenes of the present-day riverside disposed on either 
side. A studied ‘avoidance of a climax is evidenced by the 
choice of the mass of trees as the central feature and the relative 
unimportance of the dramatic outline of the castle. 

Of the smaller subjects on the’ window wall, three are illus- 
trated. Wolsey’s.gate-house at Hampton Court is framed in 
a happy pastiche of ‘‘ kynges Bestes,” trippers, and masquers, 
with the Cardinal and his King in the background and a lady 
with a bustle sauntering through the archway. A companion 
to this piece is a view of the Bellevue Tower in Windsor Park, 
a charming drawing of architecture, with a party dismounting 
from a chaise in the foreground. Near it is a forest scene, with 
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Herne the Hunter taking his mysterious way among birches 
and a giant oak. The vegetation is suggested with an impres- 
sionistic touch. Mr. Connard is, perhaps, happier with his 
verdure and boscages than with architecture, though the Bellevue 
Tower is admirably drawn. The decorative scheme, moreover, 
demanded softness of treatment, so that anything so definite 
as buildings was purposely kept indistinct. The Holyrood 
scene, for example, which has no foreground of woodland, 
but, instead, an amusing medley of rococo and _ heraldic 
symbols, has been kept as misty as lovers of the Scottish 
climate could wish. Altogether, the scheme is a delightful 
addition not only to Windsor Castle, but to contemporary 
decorative painting. 





SEA TROUT in NORWAY and SCOTLAND 


NTIL this year all my experiences with sea trout 

had been in Norway, and I had always wondered 

{ whether our methods of fishing in that country would 
be successful in Scotland. This summer came the 

chance to put the matter to the test. The Norwegian 

ri.er is snow fed, clear and very fast, and although twenty 
ye.rs ago most of the fishing there was done at night with 
a .eavy rod and a large fly, we now fish for the trout with 
a mall rod, and about 75 per cent. of my bag has been caught 
or. a dry fly. The environment of sea-trout fishing—the wild 
country, the fast and noisy river and, above all, the great contrast 
to such quiet waters as the Itchen and the Test—are apt to make 
th fisherman forget that care is required not only in casting, 
br: in getting within shot, for of all the fish that I know a sea 
tr ut possesses the best pair of eyes ; not only is he astonishingly 
qi ck at spotting the fisherman and telegraphing the news 
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He tidied up his fly, and the fish once more took a proper 
hold. The amount of water worth fishing either with wet fly 
or dry in the type of river which sea trout generally frequent 
is limited by the pace of the stream, and it is also limited by 
the depth, mainly, I think, because sea trout, especially the 
larger fish, do not, even when feeding on flies, sit near the surface 
like a brown trout; they remain squatting on the bed of the 
river like a grayling, and they will not come up from any great 
depth to take a fly on or near the surface ; four feet, except in very 
glassy water, seems to be about their outside limit. The water 
fishable with the dry fly is even more limited than that fishable 
with the wet, for, apart from the question of depth, sea trout will 
only take a floating fly in water of a certain pace—water which 
would be considered slightly, but only slightly, on the slow side 
for wet-fly fishing. If the water be sufficiently clear of eddies 
to make it possible to avoid drag, waves are a help rather than 





GOOD DRY-FLY WATER. 


all over the pool, but he is the equal of a brown trout in detecting 
drag, a gut loop in the air, or a fly landing on its head or tail. 
He has not, of course, reached the standard of education of a 
brown trout living in well fished water, who can discriminate 
between different sorts of flies and thicknesses of gut, but his 
instinct is at least as quick and, being essentially a wild and 
wendering creature meeting with all kinds of dangers, he is 
intensely suspicious of anything that strikes him as unnatural. 
It is, therefore, important to be particular in choosing your 
ba. kgrounds and in keeping off your skylines, in making the 
fly travel, whether on or under the surface, at the same pace 
as the water in which it lies, and, if dry-fly fishing, in keeping 
th. gut flat on the surface and the fly correctly cocked on its 
hackles. The last point was well demonstrated to a friend of 
mane in Norway this year. There was a good hatch of duns, 
th sea trout were feeding on them, and at the tail of a certain 
pool several had taken a Tup’s Indispensable with great 
cc ufidence. Then came a period when fish after fish missed 
th. fly, and at last my friend examined his Tup and found that 
Sc ne of the hackle had been loosened and caught in the hook. 


a hindrance, for they may hide a fault, and seem in no way to 
put a sea trout off his aim. The rise of a sea trout to a floating 
fly is not in the least like his sudden quick boil or ‘“‘ thump” 
at a wet fly. Sometimes, if the imitation be larger than the 
natural flies to which he is accustomed, he will spring clear of 
the water and fall upon the fly to drown it, or roll up showing 
his whole length like a porpoise, but the typical rise is a very 
deliberate tilt of the head followed by a quiet gulp. Sea trout 
are masters of style in all they do, and the rise of a large fish 
to a floating fly gives an impression of majestic confidence, 
and is a really beautiful thing to see. 

Sea trout in Norway run to great weights, and it might be 
supposed that fishing for their Scottish cousins would have proved 
a tame business immediately after the thrills of a ten-pounder 
on a nine-foot-six rod. That was not the case, however, with 
me. In Scotland the whole thing was in miniature—the hills, 
the river and the fish—but it was the same game, the same 
need for a careful stalk of the pool and delicate casting, the same 
quiet rises to the same fly, the same misses, the same boisterous 
leaps of silver fish into the air ; and if the largest weighed a pound, 
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WHERE A LARGE 


instead of ten or more, what did it matter. I thought I was 
catching—or, rather, that I was going to catch—the largest fish 
in the river, and as long as you can be thinking that, it does not 
really matter how large the largest are. 

It is a great mistake to dogmatise about any particular 
fly, and a fisherman will always fish best with his own favourites. 
I have no wish to impose my choice on anyone else, but for 
what the information is worth, I should feel content in daylight, 
either in Scotland or in Norway, with three patterns in my 
pocket. For dry-fly fishing, both for powers of floating and 
for visibility, a Tup’s Indispensable seems to meet requirements, 
provided its hackle is really stiff. It looks sufficiently like a 
dun and it has no wings to absorb the moisture and cause it 
to sink or fall the wrong way up. For Scotland rather a smaller 
size would probably be better than that which we use in Norway 
to imitate a dun of about the size of a May dun or Yellow Sally. 
For wet fly until this year J had come to rely almost entirely 
on a Little’s Fancy, and in Scotland it left the local marvel 
(Teal and something) standing dry, but on at least one occasion 
in Norway it was badly defeated by a Black Demon. The 
trout were taking the nymph of the dun in shallow but rather 
fast water, and though the dun itself is a pale-coloured insect, 
its nymph is very dark. Whether the fish really took the Black 
Demon for the nymph I cannot say, but the Little’s Fancy 
was on the teil, the Black Demon on the bob, and the latter 
was so effective that I changed to two Black Demons. It has 
seemed to me that bright sunlight helps a Little’s Fancy, whereas 
a Black Demon is best on a dull day, and, to be fair, I start by 
giving them both a chance on the same cast. A Litile’s Fancy 
can be obtained from Gamage’s, and a Black Demon from Messrs. 
Foster of Ashbourne, Derbyshire, and both, possibly, from other 
sources. Tups with soft hackle can be obtained from anyone, 
and are perfectly useless; the real stiff insect can only be 
saueezed out of the hands of the manufacturer by the strongest 
pressure on the part of the purchaser. 

In Scotland the water which I fished could roughly be 
divided into three kinds: (1) a small but fast burn which rose 
and fell rapidly according to the weather ; (2) tidal water, pure 
and simple, running between wide banks of ooze at low tide ; 
(3) a mixture of the two, where fresh water predominated at 
low tide and salt water at high. 

The burn was Norway on a very small scale, and the first 
time I fished it was after a night of heavy rain with the water 
high, but just beginning to fall—ideal conditions for fishing. 
A sea trout jumped in the first bit of fishable water, and I was 
soon playing a 4b. fish with as much anxiety as if he had been 
twenty times that weight. Only one bank of the river was 
open to me, but peculiar methods had attracted the attention 
of my neighbours over the water, who with great courtesy 
invited me across to fish what was reputed to be the best pool 
in the burn. The tail of it was reached from behind an oak 
tree, and two or three trout were landed from it, but another 
was missed or pricked, and he, no doubt, passed a warning up 
the pool, for nothing else rose till near the head, where I missed 
the best fish seen that day. The dry-fly experiment had, however, 
succeeded, for I returned with eighteen sea trout, seventeen 
of them on the same Tup. Weather conditions were never so 
favourable again, for the burn ran down very quickly, but I 
never visited it without catching a few fish. ~ 

The tidal water was unlike anything I have ever fished 
before. Everything appeared to depend on tide, and if the 
fish could be found during the last hour of the ebb they usually 
took a Little’s Fancy very well. Very low tides seemed to 
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concentrate the fish in certain stretches far out in the ooze 
of the estuary, and we had to find out where they were by watc'- 
ing for a fish to jump or simply by constant rapid casting. The 
surroundings were wild and strange, for one waded about far from 
the solid shore in slob and seaweed, tripping over flounders and 
often catching tiny cuddies, to the accompaniment of wigeon, 
teal, mallard, eider duck, curlew and other fowl. If lucky enough 
to strike a shoal of sea trout, the sport was often very lively for 
a short time, the fish boiling round the flies and making sharp 
little dashes at them. It seemed best to give a rather lively 
action to the flies, except in the few places where there was a 
real current, but, whatever we did, we found them hard to hook 
and many were lost in the seaweed. One of the fish immediately 
after its capture was sick in my hand and showed me that they 
were feeding on cuddies, which, no doubt, caused them to mistake 
the silver body of a Little’s Fancy for a small fish. It was so 
obviously important to cover as much water as possible and 
not to waste time in drying a fly that I never seriously tried 
that method in the sea, and was convinced that a couple of 
Little’s Fancies was the most effective bait. 

In the half-salt, half-fresh water we were conspicuously 
unsuccessful, but the fishing was in some ways the most interesting 
ofall. At ordinary times there was no fly on the water, the surface 
was glassy and the current slight except just before and just after 
high tide. A few fish, some of them sea trout and some of them 
what were called estuary trout, might be found cruising about and 
feeding very quietly on stray insects, and once something really 
big ploughed about the place like a torpedo, evidently hunting 
small fish. On two occasions a particularly high tide washe‘ 
a variety of insects off the grass above, and when the tide began 
to ebb these brought on a sharp rise for a short time. The fish, 
however, were often out of reach of the shore, and the wash 
made by wading generally put them down. Most of the litile 
success we had—and it was very little indeed—came to the cry 
fly ; but, as is so often the case, we left the place with the feel.ig 
that we had been on the brink of great discoverics and oi'y 
needed a little more time to reap a rich reward. As my con 
clusions could never be proved, they are not of much va ‘e, 
but, if I find myself in reach of such water again, I shall arra..se 
to be there when the tide begins to ebb, cover a rising fish wh 
a dry fly, and when the water gets lower rake the place wit @ 
Little’s Fancy, especially if torpedoes are manceuvring. | 
have referred to estuary trout, as that was the name given th 0 
by the local inhabitants. They certainly differed in appearaiice 
both from the sea trout which came in on the tide and from * i¢ 
ugly little brown trout in the burns. They were rich-colour. 4, 
firm, well shaped fish, much browner above and yellower bene’.:h 
than the sea trout; but whether they were a cross betw ’? 
the two or merely brown trout taking a course of sea feed: ig 
and sea bathing I cannot tell. Others have probably stud d 
the problem and can give a more satisfactory explanation »1 
what is evidently a sporting fish. 

If this article has any object, it is to induce those who © re 
fortunate enough to fish where sea trout run to be ready to try bo*h 
methods, wet and dry; it can be done conveniently with “© 
same rod, but not with the same reel, for an ungreased line tt 
sinks is an abomination in dry-fly fishing, and a greased |'1¢ 
that floats is equally annoying for wet. An extra reel anc a 
few small flies add little to the weight in the bag at the beginning 
of the day, and if they add something by the end of it, no one 
will complain. Let the fisherman remember, however, t!at 
this is delicate fishing and, above all, that every sea trout has 
two eyes, both of them eyes of a hawk. A, Buxton. 
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FINE 


Shades of Eton, by Percy Lubbock. (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d. net.) 
HE author of this book belongs to a great Eton family. 
Abundant showers of Lubbocks have fallen upon the 
school, and many of them have “ laid their garlands 
at Eton’s feet” to her greater lustre. Mr. Percy 
Lubbock’s garland is rather different from most of 

theirs ; he is not, if it may respectfully be said, a typical Lubbock 
or a typical Etonian. He enjoys cricket, if at all, as a pleasant 
vision of youth disporting itself in the sunlight, while he passes 
on to Poets Walk hugging to himself the cheering reflection 
that he has not got to play himself. He confesses that in 
the book wherein boys had to mark in the number of hours in 
a week they had devoted to games, he used to make entries not 
strictly justified by the facts. Two of the great moments in 
his school life came when his tutor brought to see him in his 
room Henry James, who “ courteously toiled at trivialities,” 
and Edmund Gosse, who “ gave the little visit a sort of elegant 
archness, a silver tinkle of coquetry that was charming and 
fla‘ tering.” 

It is, therefore, not surprising that Mr. Lubbock’s book 
is 2ot at all the typical book of Eton memories, and it is all 
th; better and more refreshing for that. He is chiefly con- 
ce ned with those ‘‘ in whom the life of the mind was vividest,”’ 
wi h the household of the Cornishes in the Cloisters, with his 
tu or Arthur Benson, with Luxmoore and with one whom many 
wi | remember with more affection than any, Arthur Campbell 
Ai ger. He was a clever boy, fond of books, with a naturally 
fin; and grown-up taste in companions, and Eton brought him 
soe of the most enviable friendships that she had to offer. 
Bu: there was nothing priggish in a boy who adored “ Pickwick ” 
ani “‘ Kidnapped,” and he could and can chuckle delightfully 
over more everyday people and more mundane affairs. Different 
pecple retain different pictures from their boyhood. Mr. 
Ludbock, for instance, thinks of Ainger “ escorting us through 
the classics, not indeed with ecstasy, rather with sober Etonian 
grace.” Others of Mr. Lubbock’s contemporaries—he rather 
unkindly stresses their middle age—will rather think of a figure 
in a cap and a blue double-breasted coat, bearing a thick stick, 
setting out for his walk and then breaking off to join in College 
kick-about. Mr. Lubbock presents consistently his side of the 
Eton picture, and he does it with grace and charm. Now and 
again, perhaps, his shades are too fine for human nature’s daily 
food ; he is too much disposed to reflect, as he once says aloud, 
“How am I to express it?’ but he is a writer whose art may 
justly be called exquisite. He writes of the people and things 
he loved at Eton, in his own words, ‘‘ without a shade of luxuri- 
ance, a quiver of lacrymosity ” which “‘ spoils it all.”” He has 
done a difficult thing well. 

I should like to quote something beyond solitary phrases, 
however admirable, something that shall convey his power of 
painting a picture and of creating an atmosphere. I will choose 
a few words, as full of vigour as of discrimination, from his 
account of Warre, a man whom he did not know intimately, 
with whom he had no great natural sympathy, who impressed 
him, nevertheless, as he did all of us, not merely as the grandest 
of all human spectacles, but with some quality of real greatness 
as well ; 

Warre, splendid among schoolmasters, was not a schoolmaster at all. 
He was a leader, a statesman, a prime minister, and he loved the ancient 
state that he governed, and all his heart and strength was thrown into 
the task of ordering the state securely and guiding it prosperously. 
It was for others to educate his subjects. And that, no doubt, is a 
reasonable view of the function of the head of a state. Warre in his 
day was broad and safe and massive. An air of the world was about 
him, travelled with him—or if not of the world, an air of England, 
a large-limbed high-coloured Victorian England, seated in honour 
and plenty. Warre was as English as ever a man could be. He was 
a scholar, but his scholarship was that of a fine old English gentleman, 
no pedagogue. He was a churchman, and his religion was that of a 
stout old English bishop in his palace, an enemy to new enthusiasm. 
In his country holidays he liked to be a man of the soil, Farmer Warre, 
a breeder of prize pigs—he might have been a pamphleteer on guano 
and on grain, like the huge-fisted baronet of Tennyson’s “‘ Princess,” 
whom he very much resembled. He was a democrat—he can never 
have doubted that he was. ‘‘ Warre is a great democrat ”’ it was said 
of him by a wise and witty colleague, ‘he holds that ev eryone should 
have a vote and that everyone should vote for Warre.’’ He loved 
Eton, he loved and believed in England—believed in England indeed 
so »rofoundly that his highest hope for Eton was that the school should 
plese and satisfy the country. What was his idea of education ? 
Hi: idea was that it should produce solid and honourable Englishmen 
aft'r the country’s heart. 

Ar Eton poet, writing of his old school, has said that the smile 
on his face is a mask for tears. Something of the same feeling 
ur‘lerlies Mr. Lubbock’s last words about the great headmaster : 
Th» best loyalty, that which endures, that which stands all tests, is 
the loyalty which is salted with laughter ; and Warre, booming out 
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SHADES OF ETON 


our names from the chapel-steps, is entirely a great and fine, not entirely 
a solemn sight—and he is Eton. 
BERNARD DARWIN. 


Archbishop Davidson and the English Church, by Sidney Dark. 
(Philip Allan, 8s. 6d.) 

MR. DARK here discusses the intricacies of ecclesiastical evolution 
in England during the last forty years with an orderly and well prepared 
mind. The personal bias, inseparable from the contemplation of a 
subject too nearly connected with the life and thought of the time to 
be seen in perspective, can be disregarded ; and—-save, perhaps, for 
some passing irritation to those of another temper—the reader will 
find that the sequence of events leading up to the present situation 
is set forth with as much lucidity and with as little confusion of thought 
as is humanly possible. As a study of contemporary Church history, 
concise, clear-cut in detail and authoritative, this book should be a 
valuable addition to the theological bookshelf. But whether Mr. 
Dark writes only with the somewhat too easy pen of the experienced 
journalist, or whether he has grasped the broader significance of the 
whole trend of modern Church history in relation to its past is another 
matter. Here, it seems to us, is a book for the layman who is asking 
for knowledge and plain statement of fact, rather than for the theologian 
who looks for the elucidation of fact by philosophic reasoning and a 
wide comprehension of the history of Christianity throughout the 
ages. And this probably is the cause of a certain lack of sympathy 
that Mr. Dark shows all through when he writes of Archbishop David- 
son’s position with regard to every crisis in his career. "The Primate 
locked beyond and behind the present; Mr. Dark looks with all his 
concentration centred directly on it. Mr. Dark speaks of Dr. Davidson’s 
“‘love for the middle way,” he savs, “‘ the most obvious of his qualities 
is caution ’’; and, on another occasion, ‘‘ if he had acted promptly 
and courageously,’ he would not have missed his chance. But if we 
turn to the Archbishop’s own words concerning certain pcints in ritual, 
which seem to us to be typical of his whole attitude of mind, we read : 
“I cannot bring myself to regard them as in themselves possessing 
grave importance, although indirectly they are of consequence, inasmuch 
as they may, or may not, according to personal temperament and associa- 
tion, promote or retard the devotion of the worshippers, and may possibly 
be provocative, reasonably or unreasonably, of such strife and ill-feeling 
as shall more than counter-balance what was meant to be their useful- 
ness.” This, surely, shows no lack of courage or inability to make a 
fearless decision, but, on the other hand, it is indicative of a splendid 
understanding of a deep essential truth and of a vision beyond present 
experience. It is a pity that this book, besides being a review of the 
events of Dr. Davidsons primacy, should set out to be in any sort a 
biography of the man himself. As an interpretation of the character 
and statesmanship of the Archbishop it seems to us to have little warrant. 
The reasons are obvious. Mr. Dark admits that he has had no access 
to any private or unpublished papers, and, except for “‘ half-a-dozen 
or so private talks” with him, he can “ make no claim to any persona! 
acquaintance with the Archbishop.”’ Apart from this qualification, 
this study, as we have said, possesses very evident merit. 


All Quiet on the Western Front, by Erich Rernarque. (Putnam, 
7s. 6d.) 

FOR some years both during and immediately after the war, one heard 
the question, ‘‘ Where is the great literature that such a war should 
give birth to?’ Men looked in vain for an outburst of patriotic poetry, 
for a fine denunciation of war. With few exceptions, the generation 
that endured its brunt was silent. While the storm lasted they were 
tongue-tied, and the tidal wave of peace propaganda which ensued 
had no meaning for them either. ‘‘ Grandeurs et servitudes militaires ! ”’ 
How true de Vigny’s phrase still sounds. For war, indeed, has its 
grandeur as well as its vileness ; there is the fine joy of comradeship 
as well as solitude. The artists, the true artists, now that the world is 
again in a mood to listen, have their faithful story to tell. They are 
bequeathing us a literature as different from all previous war literatures 
as was the war from its predecessors. Perhaps, when the voices of 
propagandists are stilled and the speeches of delegates are buried in 
mouldering files, books like this will still be read and keep our grand- 
children from war’s fatal fascination. “It will simply try to tell of a 
generation of men who, even though they may have escaped its shells, 
were destroyed by the war.” I do not know whether it is wise for the 
publishers to insist that this is ‘‘ the greatest of war books,”’ or to insist 
on how many million copies have been sold. I do not find it in style 
or matter,so distinguished or faithful as Edmund Blundens’ “‘ Undertones 
of War.” But it is a fine book, and one especially interesting to English- 
men. It is idle to pretend that the Germans are not unlike ourselves 
in very many respects, and this fact renders it a subtle pleasure to 
distinguish the differences in our humour and our patience in similar 
circumstances. The one real weakness I find in Remarque’s book is 
the evidence of reconstruction which obtrudes itself at times. Some 
will find a little too much insistence on the fact that the fighting man’s 
life is the life of the shell-hole, the latrine and the hospital ; but we 
in England are only gradually overcoming our nicety in literature as 
soldiers have to overcome it in war. Let nothing obscure that it is a 
noble piece of writing, a book that will live. Those who went through 
the war will certainiy read it, those who did not will have an oppor- 
tunity of understanding what it meant to those who did. Indeed, 
it is a book which might well be called “‘ The Diary of an Unknown 
Soldier.” N. L. C. 


Brothers and Sisters, by I. Compton-Burnett. (Heath Cranton, 6s.) 
THIS novel will increase the reputation won by the author of “‘ Pastors 
and Masters”’ for pitiless insight, worldly wisdom and uncommon 
wit. In her first book a slight framework of commonplace events 
supplied a pretext for the flow of brilliant talk ; but for Brothers and 
Sisters she has chosen a kind of Greek tragedy theme and embroidered 
it in a very up-to-date and characteristic manner. There is a deceptive 
crudity about the construction. The story is fantastic, and, like the 
inimitable Patty (surely not destined for early oblivion), we are soon 
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‘almost sated with excess of happening.’’ But a sensational plot, a 
whole cinema apparatus of locked drawers, burned documents and 
sudden death was surely never exploited to such ends before. To 
know Sophia, truly magnificent in her monstrous egotism, we must 
hear her, not only in the cut and thrust of conversation at her dining- 
table, but at a crisis in her fate. It is worth killing her husband in an 
orthodox melodrama way to gain the horrible propriety of her grief— 
“ You mustn’t let my sorrow be a damper on you; and I don’t think 
you mean to let it. . . Now, run away, and leave me to read 
Father’s letters. Each one of them is a little part of him. Not that 
I need him to be brought back. He is always with me. Do you 
remember who was sitting in that chair five nights ago?’ The manner 
is free from the least trace of caricature: she is consistent, whole, a 
monument, a prodigy. Her portrait is drawn with incomparable 
unction, almost devoutly, and when Miss Burnett leaves her stretched 
out cold we feel that a power has departed from the earth. But if 
Sophia dominates the book, the members of her family are worthy 
of their mother. It is not easy to forget Robin, who was “ an adept 
at saying just the thing at the moment, that a decent person would 
not say”; or his terrible sister with her unholy sagacity. There is 
sinister quality in this remarkable novel, a sly relish for human weak- 
nesses, and a completely disenchanted view of life. No quotation 
can suggest the hard brilliance of the dialogue, its urbane insolence 
venom and caustic wit. 


Joan Kennedy, by Henry Channon. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 

POSSIBLY it is too much to expect of any author writing of the Middle 
West that he should resist the temptation to out-Babbitt Babbitt. In 
Joan Kennedy Henry Channon deals with super-Babbitts, of a higher 
financial stratum than the dwellers in Main Street. But there is an 
individual quality about his acute understanding of the woman’s point 
of view, when Mrs. Babbitt is an Englishwoman. Joan comes of an 
English ‘‘ county ”’ family, and has more heart than head. She fondly 
imagines that marriage with Ralph Kennedy is going to solve the problem 
of her future, even though at first she is not in love with him. Later, 
when passion for him has made her powerless, she is trapped in an 
alien land by the machinations of her indomitable mother-in-law. 
The author is at pains to demonstrate his fair-mindedness, and every 
now and then he catalogues the good points of El Dorado and its deni- 
zens. ‘‘ More and more the force of the city impressed her. She 
thought it somewhat provincial, a little dull, but what was that to its 
brute sirength ? Were the inhabitants cbeying some unseen 
force that urged them on, ever on so that they might leave a stupendous 
legacy to the centuries?’”’ But the answer to this question is a moot 
point, whereas there is no doubt at all about the answer when Joan 
asks herself, ‘‘ In the midst of the eternal chatter about cocktails and 
cars and great enterprises did her new friends never talk of 
bracken and heather and primroses?”’ They never did. They are 
people whom it is quite impossible to like, and very difficult to respect. 
Those contemplating matrimony with a prince of Big Business from 
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the Golden West are strongly advised to read this book beforehand 
as a kind of acid test. 


Elenchus Brown, by B. L. Bowhay. (Allenson, 7s. 6d.) 
NOW that the heat of electioneering ha: died down it would do no 
side any harm to read this lively skit—the tale of a modern Utopia 
where government by socialism, aristocracy, autocracy, democricy 
and anarchy is tried in turn. The island on which the experiment 
is initiated contains only five people : two men, two women (all four 
strongly and amusingly differentiated) and the island’s French han Jy- 
man—who knows nothing about experiments, but is ready to join in 
on ceremonial occasions under the impression that he is taking par. in 
something resembling a Breton pardon. It is all very cheerful ad 
readable and shrewd, though not always above criticism in the ma ter 
of style and even of grammar. The twenty-eight black and w ite 
illustrations by Mr. Harvey Langdon are, one and all, a delight ; tey 
distil into the finest essence, both as regards characterisation «nd 
incident, the humours of the text. MiEEs Bs 
The New Countries: Stories and Poems from the Dominic is, 
edited by Hector Bolitho. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
MR. BOLITHO is a New Zealander, a good writer, and not a \ :ry 
good critic. His selection does scant justice to the delicious + in 
of humour in New Zealand literature, to the torrential weight of 
Australian ballads, and in the South African examples one negro s! pry 
is disgusting. There is a strong one-act play from Fiji, and the Canac an 
anthology, selected by Mr. Lorne Pierce, is aitogether good. ‘'ne 
might wish for room to be found for Harwood Steele, but it is \>ry 
pleasant for this reviewer to come upon a personal friend, Archil ald 
Lampman, whose “‘ Heat ” is always given in Canadian anthologie: : 
“Into the pale depth of the noon 
A wandering thrush slides leisurely 
His thin revolving tune.” 
The gem of the whole book, however, is “‘ The English of the Line,” 
by a soldier poet of New Zealand, Alan E. Mulgan. We will aot 
quote, but, rather, recommend the whole book for the sake of this po: m, 
pleasantly rough in metre, gigantic in sheer strength, profound in 
sympathy. It would draw tears from a stone, and yet makes one 
very proud to be of kindred blood to the New Zealanders. Flowing 
from all the Dominions there is a broadening stream of literature, 
fresh, vigorous, lucid, original, true to our great tradition, but rejoicing 
in new channels. And it is only beginning. 
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OLD SOLDIERS 


HERE 1s a certain timeliness about the exhibition of 
“Old Time Regimental Types ’”’ which is now being 
held at the Sporting Gallery in King Street, close to 
Covent Garden. That timeliness lies not only in the 
fact that a returning Military Tournament has but 
lately been giving us life-size living pictures of soldiers of a 





THE DASH AND SWING OF THE LIGHT CAVALRYMAN. 
(Officer of the 19th Light Dragoons, 1803.) 





bygone day. These Sporting Gallery models will remain with 
us for longer than the Tournament figures, and they have arrived 
at a time when the military ideal is changing. In the refinement 
of soldierly ideals the very appearance of the soldier has undergone 
a change: the “ old soldier ’”’ type will soon be as much a thing 
of the past as are the uniform and the equipment of these Sporting 





THE OLD ROYAL SCOTS GREYS. 
(A Trooper of the Royal North British Dragoons, 1742.) 
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A GRENADIER GUARDS- 
MAN OF 1742. 


A PRIVATE OF THE 
SUFFOLK REGT., 1742. 


rallery models. That refinement of ideals is a thing to be wel- 
‘omed and admired, but it may be well not to put quite out 
f our minds the soldierly quality of those tough, handfast 
nen who sturdily rose to the more brutal requirements of a 
»ygone time. 

These old-time soldiers are the modelling of Mr. Ivester 
Lloyd, whose hunting and coaching paintings are well known, 
ind of which some at least of the latter have shown us the soldier 
»f the day among coach passengers or passers by. The models 
which are now to be seen at the Sporting Gallery are a dozen 
1 sO in number. They include officers of the Royal Horse 
Artillery of the period 1815, the 19th Hussars (1803, ‘“‘ The 19th 
Light Dragoons ’’), the Black Watch (or 42nd Royal Highland 
Regiment of 1802), and the Rifle Brigade: the latter being 
shown in their light cavalry pattern ‘‘ Rifle Corps’”’ uniform of 
a century and a quarter ago. The scale upon which Mr. Ivester 
Lloyd has chosen to model is admirably suited to the require- 
ments. The dismounted figures stand some fourteen inches 
high—giving full scope for showing the features of the man and 
the details of his uniform and equipment. A larger model 
would Have tended to be a fusty, cumbersome “ museum ”’ 
affair: on a smaller scale the detail would have been lost or 
might have been scamped. As it is, these lively figures in their 
dust-proof cases have all the decorative, Military Tournament 
quality which attaches to soldiers in full dress and old-time 
uniform. 

If only for their decorative value, these models would appeal 
to an even wider public than that of the regiments immediately 
concerned. But the models have much more than a ‘“‘ decoration ” 
attractiveness and a military history interest. Indeed, to write 
of them as “‘ models’ at all gives a false impression of these 
“fine figures of men ” and of their horses. These are men alive 
—absurdly life-like is what one absurdly says of them, looking 
down in Gulliver fashion at the lilt and dash of this light 
dragoon on his Arab-bred horse of the period, or marking a 
certain unapproachableness in a Rifle Brigade officer (of 1805). 
There is, too, a solid chieftain-like bearing about the Black 
Watch commander of a hundred years ago, and an air of 


AN OFFICER OF THE 
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AN OFFICER OF THE ROYAL 
BLACK WATCH, 1802. HORSE ARTILLERY, 1815. 
adequacy to something more than review requirements in the 
review-ordered horse artilleryman. 

Among the cavalry models, we go from the 19th Hussar 
officer to a trooper of the roth, equipped, in hussar fashion, with 
Hungarian pattern uniform and the heavily braided dollman, 
while remaining in name a light dragoon of 1807. With him 
are contrasted troopers of the 5th Dragoon Guards (in the full 
marching order of the Waterloo year) and the 6th (Inniskilling) 
Dragoons of 1742—the latter a mounted infantryman, a heavy man 
with hair worn clubbed under his tricorne hat, whose inadequate 
rifle-bucket will have made him glad that he was intended to 
leave his ‘‘ heavy hoss ”’ in the rear while ‘he himself fought on 
foot. Last of the mounted men we have a trooper of the Greys— 
with broadsword, flint lock and pistol, and the tall grenade cap 
of the middle eighteenth century, with its heavy wool-worked 
decoration. 

About each and all of these there is a fierce, tough-nut, old- 
soldier look which reaches perhaps its toughest of all in the 
‘Private, 12th Foot ”’ of 1742, as he stands, feet apart, at the 
attention of that date. If there was nothing notably refined in 
ideals or outlook of that Suffolk Regiment private, there was 
yet, one would say, a dependability and an equality to cir- 
cumstances. If we seek for more than this among “ Old 
Time Regimental Types,’”’ we may find that more, perhaps, in 
Mr. Lloyd’s ‘‘Grenadier of the 1st Regiment of Foot Guards.” 

Old soldiers never die, and Mr. Lloyd’s models, springing 
to life in the Sporting Gallery, will help to prevent the old-time 
soldier from fading away out of mind and memory. It would 
be interesting to know whether other experts in military uniform 
and equipment can find any error of detail by Mr. Lloyd among 
all these models. It would seem impossible, when the very 
material of that equipment and uniform has been used in the 
clothing of these “‘ types.” 

Mr. Lloyd shows only one non-military model in this 
particular exhibition—that of a horse dealer in his gig, 
with a led horse behind and, between the shafts, the most 
engaging, corky, dealer’s pony that ever was seen outside 
Lilliput. FP. 





“THE DEALER.” 
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“THE GARLAND OF ETERNITY” 


T is an odd reflection that there are iadies called Ivy. With- 
out wishing to be ungallant to any who bear the name, one 
cannot but remark that it is a name that dates. Nowadays 
we would as soon call our daughters Thistle or Goutweed. 
There is a French epigram, making a punning distinction 

between good and bad women, that equally differentiates the 
virtuous and evil conceptions of ivy: je meurs ou je m’attache. 
As spoken, the sentence can either signify the good woman— 
the greater the ruin, the faster she clings—or the bad one, of 
whom it is said that the faster she clings the greater the ruin. 
From being thought a worthy model for womanhood, ivy is now 
generally recognised as a vamp of the worst type. The history 
of this inversion is one of the most entertaining by-ways of 
esthetics, for the admiration of the plant has risen and fallen 
like a pointer indicating the temperature of romanticism. 

So spectacular was the pointer’s rise at the beginning of 
last century that Sir Martin Conway recently put forward the 
theory that some natural cause had favoured the growth of 
ivy after 1800 on ruins and trees. He supported it by quoting 
pictures which showed buildings, that now are (or were till 
recently) covered with ivy, comparatively free from it prior 
to that date, and instanced a castle apparently overthrown 
by ivy in 100 years. His conclusion was that if ‘‘ ivy had been 


CRANBORNE, 





anything like. as rampant since the abandonment of most castles 
in and before the days of Cromwell, existing remains could 
scarcely have come down to us except in the most fragmentary 
condition.” 

Pending a scientific confirmation of this original idea, 
the cause that favoured the spread of ivy is more probably to 
be found in the minds of men than in the soil or atmosphere 
In a book on The Picturesque I have indicated how, in the latte 
part of the eighteenth century, ivy came to be admired an 
encouraged. There are records of ivy being actually plantec 
against old buildings about a century ago. in Memorials of 
Quiet Life (1872), Augustus Hare describes Hurstmonceux a 
covered with ivy to such an extent as to “‘ make one regret th: 
day when old Marchant the Gardener who died only a few year 
ago used to tell us that he ‘ turned the first plant out of a penn; 
flower pot.’’’ At Magdalen College, Cambridge, the court o 
which was, till the other day, covered with ivy which had eaten 
deep into the walls, there is a water-colour of about 1820 showing 
it completely naked but for two or three tiny plants obviously 
just planted. In 1806 J. C. Loudon, the successor to Repton 
in the high priesthood of landscape gardening, published « 
design for ‘‘a house calculated for being decorated entirel) 
with ivy and creepers,” observing that ‘‘ the style would hav 
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a singular and very picturesque, and 
perhaps a romantic, effect.” 

This extravagance may be taken 
as marking the beginning of the 
practical use of ivy as a “ decora- 
tion.” But its admiration as an 
emblem of decay .can be traced 
for nearly a century earlier. Poets 
and dilettanti began singing its 
praises as soon as their eyes noticed 
the picturesque and their souls the 
romantic aspects of scenery. John 
Dyer, the first poet of the pictur- 
esque, described in Gyrorgar Hill 
(1726) a typical ruin 

Whose rugged walls the ivy creeps 

And with its arms from falling keeps— 
a condition that, according to Sir 
Martin Conway’s chronology, must 
hive required at least a century 
t. mature, so that it must have 
b zun about 1600. About 1730 
ws the time, too, when drawings 
o! antiquities were being made by 
tle brothers Buck—quoted by Sir 
\.artin as showing old buildings free 
fi»m ivy. They were very accurate 
d aughtsmen, and the subjects show 
them to have been romantically 
ii clined. But they were primarily 
in cerested in architecture, and their 
innocence of any effort 10 compose 
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IVY PULLS WALLS DOWN. 


or dramatise their views tells 
us that they had not “ dis- 
covered ” the picturesque point 
of view. Ivy, therefore, did 
not appeal to them, and its 
comparative absence frcm their 
scenes is more likely the result 
of artistic omission than evi- 
dence ofits non-existence. When 
William Gilpin visited Tintern 
in 1770 he found that “ivy in 
masses uncommonly large, has 
taken possession of many parts 
of the walls, and gives a happy 
contrast to the gray coloured 
stone.”’ This gives the grounds 
of the picturesque love of ivy, 
as distinct from the romantic. 
But even then its mischievous- 
ness was recognised, Gilpin 
elsewhere remarking on this, 
but insisting on its capacity 
to adorn and enrich. There is 
as much evidence for there 
always having been ivy on 
ruins as there is of its having 
been definitely planted early 
in the nineteenth century. 

This criminal act, as we 
now see it to have been, was 
perpetrated on picturesque prin- 
ciples. Uvedale Price, writing 
on the picturesque in 1801, 
practically recommends its 
planting on terraces and non- 
structural walls. ‘‘ The more 
broken, weather stained and 
decayed the stone and brick- 
work, the more the plants and 
creepers seem to have fastened 
and rooted in between the 
joints, the more picturesque 
these gardens become.” 

The accompanying illus- 
trations are too eloquent to 
need comment. Four of them 
show the difference between the 
true picturesqueness of ancient 
architecture displayed, in con- 
trast with its stuffy fustian 
romanticism when swathed in 
ivy. The fifth shows the ruins 
of Houghton’ House, Ampthill, 
which has recently been bought 
by local subscription. Built by 
Thorpe and Inigo Jones, it was 
Bunyan’s “house beautiful,” 
but ivy has succeeded in chang- 
ing it into the “house pic- 
turesque,”’ and will soon have 
pulled it down altogether if the 
preposterous overgrowth is not 
removed. C. H. 
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GLANAU, 


MON MOUTHSHIRE. 


The Property of 
MR. H. AVRAY TIPPING. 


——= — 


Chosen for its remarkable site, the house was built in 1922-23. 


The gardens 


were begun at the same time, but the outlying parts have been completed recently. 


EACE now reigns in the gardening world, at least 
so far as the main principles of garden design are 
concerned. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
came the first attack on the universally prevalent 
formal manner, with its enclosures and cut hedges, 

its terraces and its parterres. The landscape school, generalled 
by “‘ Capability” Brown, triumphed all along the line. Walled 
defences were “ slighted,” as had been our castles in Common- 
wealth times, and the conqueror turned terraces into earth 
hummocks and straight ways into serpentines. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century formality has again gained a strong 
hold. But it was not an era of good taste nor of fine zsthetic 
perception, so that the decoration of the garden was apt to 
display the same clumsiness and vulgarity that were wont to 
occur in the decoration of the house. On the lawn many- 
shaped beds pullulated, showing their nakedness for some seven 
months of the year, and offering garish masses of bedding out 
for the remaining ones. Semi-formal shrubberies were stocked 
with uninteresting subjects clipped into dull orderliness ; 
and a yearly digging—as immutable an operation as the spring 
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1—THE EAST, OR ENTRANCE, 


cleaning of the house—made the growth of perennials amo: » 
them antagonistic to the rules and taste of the head gardene ., 
whose somewhat narrow training made any excursions beyor | 
his kitchen gardens and glass-houses infrequent and jejune. 
That was a system which it was both right and easy 
attack, and so, half a century ago, Mr. William Robinso 
who still survives as a great figure in our gardening worl: , 
‘‘ pleading the cause of the innumerable hardy flowers again 
the few tender ones put out at that time in a formal way,” 
led a successful onset. In his zeal he went too far. He would 
ban all formality, good and bad, in place or out of place. The 
garden was to be the gardener’s domain. The architect must 
not trespass a foot beyond the house door. This intolerance 
of a keen reformer was bound to arouse an equally strong 
feeling against it. The architects retaliated by declaring that, 
although the gardener might be a necessary person, he was 
a mere subsidiary, who should “stand in the same relation 
to the designer as the artist’s colourman does to the painter.” 
The storm raged and spent itself. ‘The mass of garden lovers 
stood by as critics rather than joined as partisans. With open 
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It is No. 14 on plan (Fig. 15). 
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2.—THE RIBBON PARTERRE, LOOKING NORTH (27). “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Copyright. 3-—-THE RIBBON PARTERRE, LOOKING SOUTH “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
At the ends are Achillea eupatorium Sulphur and Helenium pumilum; in the centre, dwarf asters and sea hollies, erigerons and sidalceas : 
tulips, violas, and then peonies are the main spring show. 






























































































5.—THE PATH BETWEEN BORDERS (2s), 
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Early violas and pink tulips, then lupins, peonies and rock roses. L 
Asters Thompsoni and Amellus, Sedum spectabile, with snapdragons filling any vacant place. 


6.—LOOKING ACROSS THE OCTAGONAL POOL (21) 
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minds they saw virtue on both sides. On 
the one they found horticulturists who 
could open to them the rich store of flowering 
shrub, hardy perennial, woodland bulb 
and streamside flag, set with true knowledge 
of the ways and wants of Nature; on the 
other they found a new race of architects 
informed as to all that was best in ‘te 
formality of the past, animated by a live 
of the garden, receptive of all its mod rn 
capabilities. The rival schools were ot 
merely accepted, they were fused, and |e 
happy coalition that arose and still prev: :!s 
combines knowledge of architectural tre t- 
ment with comprehension of cultural nec s 
of botanic resources and of natural effec 

It lays down that the stern lines a id 
angles of the house should not jostle abrup ly 
with the suave curves and swells of natuie. 
There should be a gradual transition throu: h 
a neutral territory of mixed occupati: 1 
where the artificial does not destroy, | t 
disciplines, the wild. Herein is need >f 
both sympathy and discretion. It must \¢ 
remembered that Nature is in prelimin: -y 
ownership, is aboriginal, and that formal: y, 
to be acceptable, must study her ways aid 
humour her whims. This first section >f 
the garden must not advertise its artifice. 
It must be a friendly modification, not a 
hostile intrusion. Moreover, its character 
and extent must depend upon and arse 
out of the infinite variety of site, scale and 
circumstance. It must alike suit the hous: 
it leads from and the wilder areas it leacs 
to. It must be evolved not on a drawing 
board, but on the spot, so that it may respond 
to the subtle suggestion of the environment. 
Where the site is an extent of flat, open and 
featureless land—that is, where Nature has 
been chary of her charms and power— 
formality may well be extensive, elaborate, 
highly tinished. Not so, however, where 
she has been in one of her active or frolicking 
moods, where she has sculptured the Earth’s 
crust with Rodin-like bigness and strength. 

It was this last-named kind of site that 
presented itself for treatment in the tumbled 
hill-land that runs up from Monmouth 
town. It had all the qualities of landscape, 
none of formalism. A foreground of rock- 
strewn woodland or bracken-set sheeprun ; 
a middle distance of timbered knolls and 
spurs crossing each other as they sank 
to the winding waterway, and thus left 
peeps of the distant vale of Usk and the 
still more distant region of the Welsh 
mountains. For rich and varied landscave 
beauty the site was certainly pre-emine: 
Had it gardening possibilities? Were is 
altitude and exposure such as to make pla: t 
life a victim to cold and wind? Wou | 
these enemies so restrict the choice  { 
possible garden subjects, and so decima : 
and mar even those that were chosen 
to bring about a horticultural failure ai | 
reduce the amenities of the place to t! 
single quality of wild picturesquenes: 
There was certainly that danger in ti: 
experiment. 

The first problem was to fix on a sp«! 
where a small house could be fitly locat 
with the desired supports of outbuildin; 
and flower garden. On what little ledg: 
or set of ledges of the tossed descent coul 
such a homestead be wedged ? The gener: 
aspect of the curving, billowy hillside w: 
west. From a rocky knoll—a miniatui 
South African kopje—it swept down som’ 
three hundred feet to the leafy hollo. 
whence arose the murmur and cadence o: 
the ripple and rush of the brook dashin: 
and cascading down its tortuous bed. Th: 
intervening spaces were occupied here wit) 
thickets of thorn, hazel and holly, varied 
by an occasional oak or sycamore tree, 
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there with open banks of bracken and coarse grass strewn 
with giant boulders. Just here and there man had intervened, 
had gained a footing for his efforts to win a hardy living. The 
ruins of a couple of cottages, a still standing barn, a rough 
field or two represented the past agriculture of the spot—a 
puny and dying effort to rule over Nature where she had 
exhibited herself in Brobdingnagian mood. The point at once 
noticed by a sympathetic prospector was that, in face of the 
arrogance of Nature’s action, the humility of man’s attempt 
had struck the right note. If there was a poor economic result, 
there was perfect esthetic harmony, and it was evident that 
if a new house and garden were to take the place of a former 
smallholder’s croft, they must be inspired with the same modesty. 
Man must still play the second fiddle. To antagonise Nature 
vas to seek defeat, and success depended upon an amicable 
artnership, with herself as acknowledged senior. 
Just as there are superposed cities of Rome, just as modern 
.ondon sits on the top of an ancient settlement, so does High 
lanau replace a previous holding. Close to the present house 
is the spot where the crofter’s primitive dwelling stood, and 
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where, his wife having introduced a snowdrop or two at her 
door, there are now wide rifts and sprinklings of them stretching 
out among the rough grass and boulders. Here, too, the agri- 
cultural efforts had gone so far as to make a little three-quarter 
of an acre arable field where the gradients were most easy and 
the rocks least insistent, and above that was a strip that had been 
sufficiently cleared to present the semblance of a meadow and 
«fer a surface possible for the scythe. Just where the bit of 
rable met the scrub, where the fairly level and fully open was 
heek by jowl with the tree-dotted and rugged woodland, 
“pace was found for the proposed dwelling and for a sufficient 
pproach without unduly wounding Nature’s curves with 
cometrical cuts and harsh embankments (Fig. 1). The chief 
suilding material was the warm-coloured sandstone of the 
‘ountry—the rocks and boulders that peep through or strew 
he ground. As it here occurs in block and there in laminating 
trata, it was equally applicable for house and garden, for walling 
nd paving. Thus the same tone and texture prevail through- 
ut. Standing high and stark, facing the west, whence the 
ales hurl the ample rain direct against every part of a building, 
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weather-tightness was a primary object, and so, not only for 
roofing, but also for hanging the upper story, a slate was decided 
upon. One from Pembrokeshire was chosen with a silver- 
grey sheen, fairly thick and rough of edge and surface, yet not 
over-heavy, and sufficiently smooth to lie flat and offer no 
crannies for the gale to play with. Eaves were reduced to a 
minimum, the idea being not merely that the structure should 
withstand the climatic assaults, but should show its meaning 
clearly on its face. 

A cottage plan (Fig. 15), but considerable amplitude, was 
desired, and this was met by the disposition of a central living- 
room, twenty-four feet square and lit on both sides, with a par- 
lour at one end and kitchens on the other. A sweep down of 
the main roof line allowed of a small loggia and a compact work 
den on the parlour side, while a projection on the kitchen side 
gave a protected north end to a western terrace and afforded 
adequate office accommodation. Farther north a small garage 
and yard were twisted into a semi-level spot, and near it a 
nesting place was found for a three-roomed bungalow. There 
is thus a complete absence of symmetric setting out, yet there 
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is nothing odd or straggly about the appearance of the group, 
because it is clearly a practical and sympathetic fitting of a 
little human effort into great natural features. 

The house has no architectural pretensions or special 
style. Ample sweeps of roof and a few gables satisfy utility 
and agree with the landscape. The leaded casements are 
consistent with the interior fitting and furnishing, where oak, 
as used in Tudor and Early Stuart days, was to strike the 
dominant note. Wooden window framing was used for the 
lighter superstructure, but into the stone walling were built 
stone window frames and mullions of similar warm pink and 
yellow hues as the local stone, which, however, was too hard 
and too peppered with quartz pebbles to be used as ashlar. 
Ashlar, therefore, was obtained from the Hollington quarries in 
Staffordshire. As this was also to be used in the living-room 
for the chimneypiece, it was decided to continue that material 
for all the solid wall spaces of the room (Fig. 12). Oak was used 
with the same ampleness. A tree that readily allowed of a beam 
some twenty-five feet in length and eighteen inches in depth lay 
handy in the Monmouth timber merchant’s yard, and the beam, 
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moulded in Henry VII manner, now spans the width of the 
ceiling. Lesser beams stretch out from it and, joining a similar 
cornice, form half a dozen panels reticently enriched with 
plasterwork taken from an Early Elizabethan example. 

For the furnishing there was, happily, a considerable 
collection of apt pieces available, and so a selection could be 
made of what best met the needs and pleased the eye. No 
attempt was made to limit the selection to native sources. While 
such pieces as the dresser, table and chairs seen in Fig. 16 are 
English, the two cupboards are foreign—Westphalian and 
Flemish respectively. English—or shall we say Welsh ?—are 
the little credence and the livery cupboard in Fig. 12, while 
near the fire stands the one piece not of oak, a Maltese chair of 
walnut with original cuire bouillé covering. From the same 
part of Europe comes the chimneypiece décor, examples of 
Majolica ware possessing, perhaps, rather too much quality 
for the homeliness of the room, but favourite possessions of 
its occupant. More in keeping are the various brass and copper 
utensils that sit on the dresser and on the cupboard tops. 

It was considered that a little more finish, a little more 
kinship with ancient civilisation were allowable in the parlour, 
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and so on either side of the chimneypiece stand seventeenth 
century Italian cabinets, one of carved walnut, the other of 
ebony and engraved ivory. The cupboard in Fig. 14 is a rather 
unusually well finished Flemish piece. That, and also the 
bulbous-legged draw table, have oaken carcasses with walnut 
dressings and veneers. In the parlour, again, we find other 
examples of Italian ceramics. The panelling was drawn out 
foot by foot to suit the various pictures and ornaments that 
are set on it and the bookcases that are sunk within it. In 
order not to crowd the canvas, in both rooms some of the furni- 
ture, such as sofas and armchairs, was kept outside the range 
of the camera by the photographer. But the basic idea of the 
complete furnishing was to produce a harmonious composition 
while paying due heed to comfort and convenience, and this 
not only in the two sitting-rooms illustrated, but in the lobbies 
and offices, landings and chambers, for which the store of old 
furniture and fitments provided suitable gear. 

The site and plan of the dwelling having been settled, 
the next step was to decide the form and character of its immediate 
garden environment. Here, the house being small, informal, 
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unarchitectural, calculated to fall in with the insistent picturesque- 
ness of the spot, there would have been no very great abruptness 
if it had been just set down in the woodland. 

Yet, surely, even here the principle of the liaison area was 
preferable so long as the measure of geometrical gardening that 
was introduced was right in extent and spirit. This would adc 
to the variety and amenity of the scheme, for house border 
and terrace bed would carry the dwelling feeling into the open 
and provide immediate floral colour and decoration as you ster 
out. The chosen site made this idea quite practical and reason- 
able. The south wall of the house, rising within the area o: 
the arable field, offered beyond it just that fairly flat and oper 
space that suits a formal flower garden. We need not agrec 
with seventeenth century John Rea that “the most gracefu! 
ground is an entire level,” but, especially where the genera! 
lie is much broken, a flat stretch or two certainly add to the 
setting of a house, and are agreeable to both eye and movement. 
And so at High Glanau the very moderate fall of the centre 
of the little field was, for the width of the house, made level, 
a 3ft. dry wall separating it from the slopes above and below 
it. This strip was limited in length by the fact that the south 
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end of the field was the only open and sunny spot where green- 
house and frameyard could be accommodated. These necessarie 
had to be shut off by a high wall, of which the centre part wa: 
made into a pergola of length equal to the width of the parterre 
to which the utmost appearance of length was given by ribbo: 
treatment. A grassway runs down the centre; on each side 


of it is a herbaceous border. Beyond the one border is a grave. 


path ; beyond the other a hedge of Lonicera nitida matching the 
sense of enclosure given on the opposite side by the dry wal 
backed by a trellis. This hedge, one of the earliest made o 
this plant, and described recently in Country Lire, forms als: 
an essential wind screen to the borders. 

From the house the grassway is reached from a flight o 
steps of its width descending from a flagged and bedded pla’ 
that lies four-square in front of the south end of the house 
its east end being shut in by a high wall recessed in the centre 


to accommodate a water spout and basin (Fig. 4). High as 
this section of the garden lies, it is well watered, for a ram se' 


in the stream 200ft. below throws 8,000 gallons of water pe: 


twenty-four hours into a reservoir above the house roof level. 
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Thus there is an ample house and garden 
supply; hose attachments are provided, 
and there is water enough all day to pour 
from an enriched leaden pump box into an 
old stone farm trough rimmed around with 
native ferns. Yhence the water falls into 
the basin, whence it is taken underground 
to the octagonal pool (Fig. 6) that we shall 
soon meet with below the west side of the 
house. The overflow from the pool is 
again utilised. From either side it is 
conveyed into channels formed as natural 
rills that keep damp colonies of primula 
and astilbe, Iris levigata and Saxifraga 
Fortunei. 

Fig. 3 gives the south outlook from the 
house to the pergola, while the return view 
is seen in Fig. 2. The general coiour 
s heme of the borders is of yellow ends and 

ae and pink centres. The end colonies of 
Achillea eupatorea rising up from Helenium 
pimilum melt into the larger areas of 
p-onies and irises, sidalceas and eryngiums, 

ter —Thompsoni and violas. There is 
t us colour in both spring and summer— 
hw rich the show was even on the approach 
© autumn is seen from the illustrations. 
1 was the second week of last September 
vy ien the photographs now reproduced 
vere taken. 

The Lonicera nitida hedge that bounds 
tle parterre stands on a low dry wall over 
waich cascade many a flourishing rock rose 
({ig.7). Pear trees, trained on a framework, 
give, with the hedge opposite, an enclosed 
feeling to this space, so that the eye can 
concentrate on the floral display that lines 
he central gravel path. Lupins hav: 
formed an outstanding June feature, but 
the September show consists chiefly of 
Sedum spectabile and Asters Thompsoni 
and amellus—late summer children that, 
in this climate, show their pink cheeks and 
blue eyes well into the autumn. It is not 
merely by pear trees on the lower trellis 
and by blackberries on the upper one that 
a utilitarian cottage note is struck in this 
section of the garden. Vegetables, as well 
as such flowers for cutting as gladiolus 
and sweet pea, are accommodated on the 
strips of sloping ground that lie beyond 
the levelled lines, and here, last September, 
when drought had dried up culinary peas 
in most gardens, the humidity of the climate, 
reinforced by active hosing, produced a 
rich crop of marrowfats on stems 7ft. high 
that did not yield their last dish till November 
had arrived. 

West of the house the rapid fall called 
for different treatment. From the loggia 
we step down on to a terrace commanding 
a view over western Monmouthshire and 
into Breconshire, where the upper waters 
of the Usk lie in a haze. Southward our 
view is limited. We merely look down 
on to and along the closed walk and borders ; 
and to the north the terrace ends with the 
heltering return of the house projection. 
orders line the flagged way and, from the 
‘ntre, steps lead down to the second terrace 
‘ig. 9). That lies between the fully 
nasonried retaining wall of the upper 
evel and the dry wall that holds up the 
ampler space of the second terrace, where 
te borders are wide enough to accommodate 
s\rubs of such delicacy and reserve as 
¢ stuses and veronicas, fuchsias and hyperi- 
cims, as well as some herbaceous plants, 
c which, on the other side of the paved 

iy, there is a greater profusion—peonies 
d erigerons, iris and antholiza. 

The dry wall is the dividing line 
tween the formality of the house and 
‘races above it and the wilder garden 
slow it. It batters back some eighteen 

ches, so that there may be an inward 
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11—LOOKING DOWN FROM THE TERRACE ON TO THE 
OCTAGONAL POOL. 
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Copyright 13—THE PARLOUR (3): THE CHIMNEY, OR NORTH, END. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
To avoid a cluttered appearance in the photographs, armchairs and sofas were removed. 
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slope to the outer face of each stone, 
encouraging the percolation of rain 
to the roots of the plants—heucheras 
and helianthemums, androsaces and 
dwarf pinks, erodiums and encrusted 
saxifrages—which were set as the 
wall arose. But as this line was 
not only the beginning of the wild, 
but the outpost of the formal, 
the rough battered walling was set 
with a line of masonried piers 
to give the desired architectural 
touch, each pier being surmounted 
by a great stone ball rough 
rewn out of the local pebbled 
sandstone (Fig. 10). A mason is 
in admirable craftsman within his 
sroper range, but beyond that he 
ray be a dangerous fellow. Plant 
growing is not his concern and in 
10 wise troubles him in wall build- 
ig, though it may be mortarless. 
le prefers stone chips to good soil 
s a backing, and plies his plumb 
ne with customary precision to give 
he front perfect verticality. Horti- 
ultural knowledge combined with 
ome deftness at stone laying are 
ualities needed to make a successful 
»lant habitat. Such qualities are 
ery fully developed in the maker 
.nd maintainer of the High Glanau 
ardens. The dry wall was one 
cf his early operations there. The 
ainy June of 1922 was excellent 
or the setting of its already 
vropagated and prepared denizens. 
‘he mason was in occupation of 
all the ground above the intended 
wall, but as soon as he had erected 
the piers the gardener took the 
field with his myrmidons and _ his 
stocks of plants. The hundred- 
foot length was a five days’ job. 
Growth was immediate, and a year 
later the wall was a wealth of verdure 
and colour, the stronger members of 
the colony already encroaching on 
their more modest neighbours’ 
location. ‘The Androsaces Chumbyi 
and sarmentosa had so multiplied 
their delicate offsets as to have 
formed wide patches of grey rosettes 
well sprinkled with rosy flower 
heads. 

The lie of the land happily 
suggested a dovetailing instead of 
a rigid boundary between the 
wild and the formal. Just below 
the dry wall the rapid descents 
hesitated in their course and left 
a little area some forty feet across 
having a fairly level and rather cup- 
like appearance. Thus, very little 
embanking and disturbance of the 
downward curves were needed to 
accommodate an octagonal pool 
reached by a set of steps through 
che uneven grass slopes. From 
the terraces we look down on to 

(Fig. 11), while from its marge 
we can look up at the house 
“ig. 8). But, walk to one side of 
', and you get a peep into Nature’s 
omain towards the north (Fig. 6). 
Ve shall see next week that that 
egion is left with as little dis- 
urbance as the making of ways 
nd the introduction and tending 
f additional and varied planting 
mply. 

H. Avray TIPPING. 


*.* These gardens will be open 
n behalf of the Queen’s Nursing 
astitute on September 2nd. 
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14.—THE PARLOUR, LOOKING NORTH-EAST. 


16—THE LIVING-ROOM, LOOKING SOUTH-WEST. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE.” 


I5.—SKETCH MAP OF 
HIGH GLANAU HOUSE 
AND TERRACES. 


1, Entrance; 2, living- 
room ; 3, parlour ; 4, den; 
5, loggia; 6, lobby; 
7, kitchen ; 8, back kitchen; 
9, larders; 10, lobby; 
11, bedroom; 12, wood 
shed ; 13, garage yaid: 
14, entrance side; 


15, 15, sycamore trees; 
16, pool; 17, south 
terrace; 18, upper west 


terrace; 19, lower west 
terrace; 20, dry wall and 
path; 21, octagonal pool ; 
22, 22, oak and hazels; 
23, steps down through 
rocks; 24, grass level; 
25, path between Lorders ; 
26, hedge of lonicera 
nitida; 27, broad grass- 
way between borders; 
28, treillage above dry 
wall. 
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O well defined have been certain cycles of under and 

over-production that, by studying various features, 

economists find it possible to predict the duration of 

the periods of prosperity and depression in pig-breeding. 

The experiences of the past indicate that a period of 
approximately three years elapses between each depression or 
peak, as the case might be, in the price cycle. There are certain 
external factors which may upset the normal operation of this 
cycle, such as the extent of foreign supplies imported into this 
country. It becomes necessary, therefore, to take cognisance 
of pig-breeding in other countries before any feeling of well- 
being can be assured in respect of prices. It is interesting to 
mention in this connection that the pig census taken in Denmark 
last year revealed a decline in the numbers kept, while bacon 
imports from that country have also fallen short. 

Having regard to these cycles of prosperity and depression, 
it seems sound to argue that those who derive the most money 
out of pigs are the breeders who can “ get in’’ when things 
are at the bottom, and who can “ keep in”’ during the greater 
part of the high-price period, and then realise before the decline 
sets in. This is gambling in one sense and good business in 
another; but, unfortunately, it does little to stabilise pig 
breeding. It is curious, but nevertheless true, that, despite all 
the previous experience of these price fluctuations, there are 
always a large number of farmers who only wake up to the value 
of pigs when prices are soaring, and who start at this stage and 
are much disappointed when the high price level declines before 
thev have got into their stride. 

There is much to be said, however, for continuous pig 
breeding. Pigs, like any other stock, demand careful and good 
management. Their wants must be studied, and for this reason 
it is probable that success is best achieved where a continuous 
policy is pursued and where the experience of the prosperous 
era proves of value during the depression. Those who have 
maintained their pig stocks during the last few years, while 
they have not had the satisfaction of making money, have never- 
theless found themselves in clover since the beginning of the 
present year. The rapidity with which the pig multiplies in 
numbers makes it relatively simple for full advantage to be taken 
of improved prices. 

The question of management is an important one. No 
longer is it necessary to regard the pig as the successful dweller 
in filth. No animal pays better for maintenance under clean 
conditions, and there has been quite a revolution in ideas concern- 
ing pig husbandry within the last fifteen years. This more or 
less synchronised with Mr. S. F. Edge’s entry into pig breeding 
just prior to the War. Previ- 
ous to this the common method 
of pig keeping was to confine the 
herd to sties ; but experiments 
with the natural open-air exist- 
ence quickly indicated that this 
system had much to commend 
it. It must not be assumed, 
however, that open-air or 
outdoor pig breeding is a new 
discovery. In reality it was 
merely a_ reversion to a 
former custom which had for 
long been neglected in many 
parts of the country, though 
in other parts pigs had always 
been utilised for grazing pur- 
poses. 

It was natural that, when 
this outdoor system was being 
re-popularised, it was made 
a fetish by some. The ex- 
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that there are no hard and fast rules, for what is abhorred by 
one is liked by another. There are breeders who openly 
advocate the entire outdoor system, while there are others 
who believe in the judicious combination of the outdoor and 
indoor systems. 

The outdoor system has made it possible to utilise the pig 
as a means for reclaiming waste and worthless land. No anima! 
is better fitted for clearing off the rough growth in neglected 
orchards, while heathland of a poor and worthless characte 
has been frequently regenerated by pigs. These conditions can 
be regarded as ideal for the pig, in that there is no necessity to 
prevent the animals from uprooting the ground. As an illus- 
tration of this, a leading breeder of Berkshires has extensively 
utilised pigs for reclaiming heathland, and maintains about 
forty breeding sows on thirty acres of ground. The pens which 
have been uprooted and manured by pigs are allowed to re-seed 
themselves, and quickly form quite acceptable pasture. Wood- 
land has also been reclaimed, and areas previously covered with 
brambles have been cleared by pigs and planted with larch, 
the pigs in this way effecting a considerable saving. Incidentally, 
this breeder found that pigs can eat rhododendrons without 
apparent harm. 

Labour saving devices have also crept in with the outdoor 
system. The manure from the pigs is spread on the land by 
theanimals. Thusa fairidea of the concentration can be gathered 
from the fact that the breeder mentioned above makes a pen 
some 8o0yds. by 2oyds. in area, and this is considered sufficient 
for a sow and her litter for the year. The shelter accommodation 
is also simplified on many pig farms, and a good many cheap types 
exist. The modern tendency is entirely in the direction of cheap 
and simple structures, and there is much to be said for them. 
Feeding, too, is an item which assumes much importance, 
especially under the outdoor system. The use of dry feeders is, 
however, almost universally practised, and modern types hold 
up to about 8cwt. cf meal, and where a lot of pigs are run 
together this means that filling with meal is spaced out at 
weekly intervals. 

The great feature of the outdoor system is that once a strain 
of pigs is acclimatised to the system, it is probably the best 
means of breeding young pigs. The freedom enjoyed by the 
sows, together with the natural food available, tends to secure 
large and healthy litters of young pigs. These young pigs 
remain on the outdoor system until weaning, and in some cases 
are fattened off entirely on the outdoor plan. In most cases, 
however, it is recognised that quicker fattening is secured by 
confining the weaned pigs not required for breeding purposes 

to sties, and thus the com- 
bination of the two systems 
effects a desirable economic 
result. Et. ‘G. oe. 


TAPIOCA MEAL FOR PIG 
FEEDING. 

Some experimental results at 
the Harper Adams Agricultural 
College published in the May issue 
of the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
Journal indicate that tapioca meal 
can be introduced into pig-feeding 
rations with the object of reducing 
the cost of feeding. ‘Tapioca meal 
is imported principally from Brazil, 
India and the East Indies, and is 
marketed in various grades. The 
material employed in the experi- 
ment was known as “ B”’ tapioca, 
made from the roots with the rind 
or bark removed, the average cost 
of which was {£9 Ios. per ton. 
The meal was fed along with barley 


perience gained from a large AN ECONOMICAL PIG HUT MADE WITH RAILWAY meal, sharps, extracted soya meal 


variety of methods makes 
it abundantly plain, however 


SLEEPERS. 
Note the wind break. 


and minerals, and was compared 
with maize meal on an equal 
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percentage basis. Thus at the commencement of the experiment 10 
per cent. of tapioca meal was fed, increasing to 25 per cent. 

The main conclusions derived from this experiment indicated 
that high-grade tapioca was satisfactory as regards palatability and 
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other dietetic properties ; that the bacon and hams were of distinctly 
better quality than those from maize-fed pigs, and that at current 
prices the use of tapioca meal affects a reasonable reduction in the 
cost of feeding. 





SOME SANDWICH CHAMPIONSHIPS 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


HE Amateur Championship begins at Sandwich on 

Monday, and it is, for those of an older generation, 

odd to reflect that by far the greater part of the compe- 

titors will never before have played in a championship 

there. There have been two Open Championships 
since the war, both won by the irrepressible Hagen, but, as 
egards the amateurs, St. George’s has missed its turn, and 
he last amateur champion to be crowned there was Mr. Jenkins 
n the now dim ages of 1914. 

The first Amateur Championship to be played on this 
hen young course was in 1892, when Mr. John Ball beat Mr. 
lilton by 3 and 1. Next came 1896, when Mr. F. G. Tait 
yveat Mr. Hilton in the final. In 1g00 Mr. Hilton won the 
irst of his four Amateur Championships, beating Mr. Robb ; 
1g04 saw the coming, seeing and conquering of Mr. Travis ; 
ind in 1908 Mr. Lassen beat Mr. H. E. Taylor. Of these six 
Championships I only saw the last three, for the first two were 
: little too early for me, and in 1900 I must have been thinking 
nyself very virtuous in sticking to the law ; at any rate, I was not 
here. Nevertheless, with some books to help me, I may try to tell 
something about those earlier, and so more romantic, meetings. 

For 1892 I turn to my dear old green Golfing Annual, an 
‘ver-present ally, to find that there was “‘ a thoroughly repre- 
sentative entry of forty-five.’ What a delightfully small 
number and what a pleasant friendly meeting! I wish there 
were but forty-five now, though it ill becomes me to say so 
who am cumbering the ground by entering yet once again. 
Mr. Ball’s victory was an interesting one because his road to 
the final was so hard and his matches were so full of singular 
fluctuations. He seemed a beaten man in the first round 
when he was four down with eight to go against that fine player 
Mr. ‘“‘ Andy” Stuart. Up to that point he had not won a 
hole, but Mr. Stuart “‘ topped his approach to the eleventh ” 
and that was down to three. No doubt that was the turning 
point, for Mr. Ball won the next two as well, squared with a 
three at the sixteenth and won at the last. His next match 
gave him breathing space, but in the third round he met another 
formidable person in Mr. Mure Fergusson and beat him by 
2 and 1. Still there was no rest, for next came Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, and this match was almost the converse of that 
with Mr. Stuart; Mr. Ball was four up at the turn, but was 
pulled back and back till he scraped home at the last hole. 
There were still more violent ups and downs when he met 
Mr. Leslie Balfour in the semi-final. Mr. Balfour was three 
up at the fifth; Mr. Ball won the next seven holes in a row 
and was four up with six to play; Mr. Balfour made it all 
square at the seventeenth, and Mr. Ball won “ by his seemingly 
favourite margin of one hole.” The final was, by comparison, 
ordinary, but Mr. Ball did one or two unkind things to Mr. 
Hilton, particularly when from his approach to the Suez Canal 
hole, the ball going much too hard, struck the guide flag at the 
back of the green and bounced back so that he won a hole that 
he seemed very likely to lose. 

If Mr. Ball had had a hard row to hoe in 1892, it was not 
as hard as Mr. Tait’s in 1896. He had to meet one potential 
champion after another and mowed them down with all- 
conquering ease. He began by beating Mr. C. G. Broadwood, 
who could on his day play very well, by 7 and 6, and then the 
real work began. Here is the list of his victims: Charles 
Hutchings, 4 and 3 ; J. E. Laidlay, 3 and 2 ; John Ball, 5 and 4 ; 
Horace Hutchinson, 3 and 2; and, in the 36-hole final, Harold 
Hilton, 8 and 7. The one match in which he was really pressed 
was that with Mr. Hutchinson, for he was two down at the 
turn. Mr. Hilton has recorded how a patriotic Scottish 
supporter exclaimed in a tragic tone, ‘‘O my Lord, I believe 
Freddie’s funking; he’s playing like a child.” He won the 
tenth, however, in a five against a six, the old tenth in the hollow, 
not the present one on the plateau, and after that there was 
no stopping him. His record in his own diary is, ‘‘ Started 
badly and was two down at the turn, but after that played a 
grand game.” As to most of his other matches, he records 
that he played a “very strong” or “ particularly strong ” 
game and, take it all round, that win of his was probably the 
best in the whole history of the Amateur Championship. 


There was nothing so dramatic in Mr. Hilton’s win in 
1900, though he had to beat both Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Graham 
to reach the final, and beat them both with some comfort. 
Mr. Maxwell’s was much the harder match, for Mr. Graham 
rather collapsed and was beaten on the thirteenth green. Mr. 
Hilton made a disconcertingly good start by holing his brassey 
shot for two at the first hole, which may have had something 
to do with it. Perhaps the most exciting thing about that 
Championship was the sudden and brilliant arrival of Mr. 
J. A. T. Bramston, as to whom no Oxford contemporary will 
ever admit that he has been surpassed by any University 
champions that have come after. I had been at Westward 
Ho! that Easter with the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing 
Society and had seen, my eyes round with amazement, this 
Oxford freshman knocking down great men like ninepins; 
Mr. Low, Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Hilton and Mr. Humphrey 
Ellis, all in a row, and some of them by blasphemously large 
margins. He went to Sandwich still playing the same kind 
of golf with the same youthful confidence until he stood all 
square with four to go against Mr. Robb in the semi-final. 
And then his nerve left him completely and without warning. 
He never hit another shot till the match was lost, and I do 
not think he was ever quite the same player again. However, 
perhaps I should not say that, for his health broke down very 
soon afterwards. At any rate, he will always be one of my 
particular heroes, one of the most glorious hitters of a ball 
I ever saw. 

Mr. Travis’s year and his putting, his black cigar 
and his diabolic air have been so often described that I will 
not do it all over again. I was reminded of it the other day 
when I was watching the final of the Ladies’ Championship. 
As Miss Collett’s putts went flying in and Miss Wethered fell 
more and more holes behind, there was a silence of impotent 
amazement among the crowd such as I had not felt since Mr. 
Travis was holing putts against Mr. Edward Blackwell. One 
little fact sticks in my head which shows the nature of Mr. 
Travis’s game and the greater length both of the modern hitting 
and the modern ball. Mr. Travis played his second shot 
to the second hole in both rounds with his spoon, and I think 
he did the same thing at the twelfth. The tees are farther 
back now, but we shall not see many spoon shots played to 
those two holes. 

Mr. Lassen’s win in 1908 came as a great surprise, except, 
perhaps, to Yorkshiremen, since in the south we did not realise 
what a good player he was. It was to a great extent a triumph 
of putting, for which there is much scope on those big and 
lovely Sandwich greens, but he played all the rest of the game 
very soundly too. He was putting with a putting cleek which 
had a bulge on its back and so a broad top to its blade. I 
recollect one little instance of his thoughtfulness and painstaking. 
He had a rather short putt to hole, I think at Hades. He 
addressed the ball and found that the sun was glinting on the 
top of the blade, whereupon he stopped, walkéd off the green, 
got a little sand to cover up the shining place which had dis- 
turbed his concentration and calmly holed the putt. The 
final I did not see, but my recollection is that Mr. Taylor, 
who had played splendidly to beat Mr. Graham in the semi- 
final, was tired out and not well, and so rather a pale shadow 
of what he had been in the other rounds. 

Mr. Jenkins played with admirable consistency right 
through his winning year of 1914, and I do not remember 
his ever being in an uncomfortable situation except when he 
lost the first two holes to Mr. Lionel Munn. Major Hezlet, 
to be sure, gave him a very good match in the final, but it was 
the Scotsman and not the Irishman who always looked likely 
to win. We all knew all about the Misses Hezlet, but I do 
not think we had heard much of this son of an illustrious race. 
As round succeeded round everyone grew more and more 
excited about this very large gentleman who stood with his 
legs so far apart, took such a very large tee, steadfastly refused 
to use a wooden club through the green and holed so many 
putts. There is generally some surprising person in a Sandwich 
championship who holes a number of surprisingly good putts. 
I wonder who it will be this time. 
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GIPSY 


WING in part to the action of the Epsom racecourse 
owners in excluding the gipsy caravans and to the 
defence of their Romany friends by Lady Eleanor 
Smith and Commander Locker-Lampson, the wan- 
derers of tent and caravan have been much in the 

public eye of late. 

But even such presumably well informed supporters of the 
gipsy seem to overlook the difference between the true Romany, 
whose presence on Epsom Downs or elsewhere might be welcomed 
by all lovers of free, wild life and admirers of the picturesque, 
and the half-caste gipsy, the ‘‘ mumper ”’ or ‘“‘ diddecoy,”” whose 
absence is still more to be desired. 

It is the latter class that has brought the gipsy fraternity 
as a whole into undeserved disrepute, and caused the terms 
“ gipsy ”’ and “‘ tramp ” to be used as synonyms by most people, 
This should not be so: the real gipsy, the ‘‘ Tachey Romany,” 
has little enough in common with the tramp; the latter, it is 
true, often adopts the gipsy manner of living, but he is, in reality, 
a very different creature and is not admitted to their community 
by the Romanies. 

As to their origin it is almost certain that the gipsies 
came to us from India, appearing first in this country about 
1480. Many of their words to-day are identical, or nearly so, 
with the Hindustani for the same objects, e.g., bebee (aunt), 
churi (knife), mutchee (fish), which are exactly the same in both 
languages ; or vawnie (lady), so closely resembling vance. Of 
their numerals the first ten are, in Romany and Hindustani 
respectively, almost the same, e.g., yck and ek, dui and du, 
tvin and tin, stor and tschar, pantch and pansch, tschowe and tscho. 
While speaking of their language, one might draw attention to 
the very frequent use of the suffix engyo, meaning person or 
fellow, e.g., Lav-engro (word-man or writer), boshomengyro (fiddle- 
man), panimengro (water-fellow or pail), puvengro (earth-fellow, 
or potato) ; a star is a sky-fellow, a hare an ear-fellow, a ghost 
a bavalengro (wind-fellow) ; while drabengro (or doctor), I regret 
to say, Means poison-man ! 

The Romany is proud of his beautiful, half-lost language, 
and guards it jealously from inquisitive strangers; but to be 
able to vokkva, or speak with him in it, is the surest way to his 
confidence and to friendship, in which he shows himself to be 
loyal and generous. But, for the most part, the gipsy one meets 
to-day uses the 
“poggado-jib” or 
broken tongue, a jar- 
gon in which Romany 
and English are mixed 
posh-ta-posh, half-and- 
half. His invention of 
compound words is 
interesting and often 
amusing, ¢.g., pukker- 
ing-cosh or talking- 
wood, meaning a 
sign-post. 

In character and 
temperament the true 
gipsy is most interest- 
ing. Although capable 
of long and loyal 
friendship, he often 
seems, in his daily life, 
to be as changeable 
as that face of nature 
beneath which he 
lives : moods of happi- 
ness and despondency, 
of open good fellow- 
ship and _ suspicious 
reserve follow closely 
on each other ; to-day 
he may seem craftily 
close-fisted, to-morrow 
generous to a fault. 
There is, in fact, much 
of the child in his 
make-up, and this per- 
sists with him through 
life. He loves to ro- 
mance and to listen to 
romances, he is afraid 
of ghosts and holds 
many strange beliefs. 
I was attending a camp 
last year in which an 
old woman had died 
suddenly in the night, 
and on the day of her 
burial I found her rela- 
tives smashing up her 
crockery and other 
possessions, and, on 
remonstrating 


with them for such  Habberton Lulham. 
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wastefulness, I was told: ‘‘Oh, we doesn’t want ’er mullo (ghost) 
to be comin’ round seein’ who’s usin’ ’er things,’”’ The old vardo, 
or van, is still sometimes burnt on the death of its ancient owner 
(a most hygienic thing to do in some cases !) ; and in days now 
past it was customary to destroy the dog and horse as well. 

Gipsies will sometimes, after the death of one of their family, 
abstain for a long period, sometimes even for life, from articles 
of food or drink especially enjoyed by the dead: ‘‘ No, thank 
‘ee,” one may say, ‘‘no Jevina (beer): not just yet, anyways, 
my ole dadus (father) died last week and her were wunnerful 
fond of it.” Nor will they speak the name of the dead, for fear, 
it would seem, lest it should attract his mullo. Yet their love 
of kin is great: in Yatton Churchyard, for example, is an 
expression of it on the headstone of a Romany wife : 

Here lies Merily Joule, 
A beauty bright ; 
And, with her, Isaac Joule 
Lost heart’s delight. 1827. 

At the death of an old gipsy woman I was once attending 
(I should like to add that my patient was ninety-six) I was told 
by an “old, ancient’? woman of the encampment that, if I 
wanted her to ‘‘ die comforble,’”’ I must take her brooches and 
bangles, her shawls and her silver fawnies (rings) and ‘‘ wooser 
’em on the yog ’’ (throw them on to the fire) ; and the same crone 
told me that when another old woman, with whom she was 
sitting, was dying, she carried on “ somethin’ shockin’”’ till 
they threw the pack of cards, with which she used to tell fortunes, 
on to the fire (‘‘a wicked ole shovihaunit (witch) she wer, Sir, 
allus a-dukkerin’ wi’ the cards’), when “‘ out jumped the little 
black man.” ‘‘ Oh, ” I said, ‘“‘ don’t tell me such nonsense.”’ 
‘““ Yes, you know what I means, sir,” she replied, “‘ the ace o’ 
spades ; and then I remembers that were ole Myra’s black-luck 
card; so I picks ’im up, me little black genelman, and pops 
"im on the yog and ’olds ’im down wi’ a saucepan-lid—and 
then she died comforble.”” In this desire to destroy the 
possessions of the deceased it is reasonable to see a survival 
of the eastern death-rite of suttee. ‘“‘ When a Romany chal 
comes ter die,’ a gipsy said, “his woman is wishful to die 
too ; and when he die in a tent, often others that slept there 
too loses the heart to live, and thins away, till they too are 
cast one day int) the arth, an’ there’s an end of ’em.”’ 

Gipsy marriage is, 
to-day, for the most 
part, when it takes 
place at all, conven- 
tional in form; and 
for a gipsy—a true 
Romany, at any rate— 
to marry a gaujio, or 
gentile, is to lose caste ; 
though this exclusive- 
ness is, unfortunately, 
becoming rarer as time 
goes on. The old 
custom of marriage 
by jumping over a 
branch of broom is 
now almost, but no! 
quite, obsolete. To 
marry thus whei 
the broom is in blos 
som is a good augur’ 
of happiness and man» 
children. One end o 
the branch is allowe 
to rest on the ground 
the other being hel« 
up, generally by th 
bride’s father, for he 
and her man to jum: 
over. 

Another plan 
held in high regard b: 
the Romany is the ash: 
should, for example, 
gipsy wife or sweet 
heart be deserted b 
the father of her chilc 
a rowan stem is spli 
to the root and th 
child passed _ thric 
through the cleft 
the mother callin 
upon her man t 
return; then the tw» 
sides of the split ster 
are bound together b 
the left garter of the 
forsaken woman, an! 
as they unite so, it is 
said, will man and 
woman come together 
Copyright. again. The Romany 
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thinks well of 
a camping 
lace near 
holly bushes : 
‘We calls 
om, one 
said, ‘‘ Midu- 
veleskal 
bushes be- 
cause they 
belongs to 
Miduvel (my 
70d), an’ he 
m’t ‘low no 
afodu dooks 
evil spirits) 
come nigh 
ent by His 
es.” 

The gipsy 

fell of 
31 perstitions, 

one may 
ess from the 
+t that a 
iguage by 
means rich 
words 
ssesses no 
rer than 
ree for 
»st—baval- 
yzv0, adook 
d livin’ 
llo. It is, 
have said, 
poor lan- 
ge, though a musical, having the same word for life and 
ith, the same word for yesterday and to-morrow, and no word 
all tor hope. 

In spite of intermarriage with those of gaujio, or of other 

‘ss pure Romany blood, the race is still remarkable for its 
characteristic good looks—in its women, at any rate. Their 
colouring is rich, their eyes dark, deep-set and piercing in glance, 
under straight, low brows; their hair, which is neither bobbed 
nor shingled, is of a purple-black colour, with a sheen on it like 
that on a raven’s wing ; their carriage is erect and free, and their 
feet (which, like their hands, are small) are as ready to dance 
as to tramp. They have a passion for bright colours in their 
apparel, Indian red, orange, yellow, green and ruddy browns 
are worn with taste ; and they greatly affect strings of coloured 
beads, earrings and silver rings. Necklaces of cowrie shells 
are esteemed as amulets, and one may sometimes see a man 
wearing a watch-chain made of them. 

A charming characteristic of the gipsy, all the world over, 
is his love of music, and in Great Britain it is the Welsh gipsies— 
fiddlers and harpists for the most part—that have best preserved 
this gracious trait. The only authentic name for a gipsy is 
Rom, which is identical with the Indian word Dom, meaning a 
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professional 
musician. 

It is a 
mistake to 
think of the 
gipsy as just 
an idle vaga- 
bond, intent 
on plundering 
the gaujio 
when and 
where he can. 
The year is, 
with most of 
them, well 
filled with 
work varying 
with the 
season, such 
as pea-pick- 
ing, straw- 
berry gather- 
ing, hopping, 
or making 
clothes pegs, 
heather 
brooms, 
brackets, 
flower stands, 
bee-hives, 
artificial 
flowers of 
wood, split 
deftly with 
the knife 
and _ cleverly 
stained, dolls’ 
furniture, grass door-mats: these and many more such articles 
are made in caravan and tent during the winter months, to be 
hawked later by the women, who tramp many miles a day, 
carrying, it may be, a heavy baby on one side, in a sling of 
old carpet, very often, which passes over the opposite shoulder, 
and on the other side the large basket filled with her wares. 

I have attended and got to know well, in my work as a 
country doctor, many gipsies, and have found those of the true 
type (I do not speak of the “‘ mumper’”’ half-caste) to be as 
decent, honest and intelligent fellows as one could wish to meet, 
grateful for small services, honourable in paying for them, and 
good friends when once their natural suspicion of the gaujio 
(natural, for they have suffered much persecution in the past) 
is set at rest. 

The women’s dukkerin, or fortune-telling, is harmless enough, 
and the result, it would seem, of a strangely shrewd intuition 
and power of minute observation, remarkable enough to make 
one wonder whether it is not the result of a true power of thought- 
reading. My friends Mr. Hinkins of Clayton in Sussex and his 
son, using the nom de plume of “ Frank Cuttriss,’’ have written 
a truly admirable account of the gipsy, in their Book Romany 
Life, and they say of fortune-telling: “‘ Much of the gipsy’s 
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knowledge of her client’s circumstances appears to be inferential 
—cast of features, conformation and condition of hands, and 
other characteristics being rapidly absorbed ; but this alone will 
not explain many a gipsy pronouncement . . . telepathy 
may account for much, but I believe the gipsy employs it uncon- 
sciously, and there is no reason why this faculty should not be 
much more developed among the true Romanies, who are of 
Indian origin, than among, say, the Anglo-Saxons. With the 
advance of civilization it would seem that the faculty of tele- 
pathic intercommunication decreases.” 

Sitting at their camp-fires, I myself have had things told 
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me by gipsies about myself with—well, with painful accuracy! 
It may have been but the result of an acutely developed gift 
for observing small indications, for the gipsy’s eyes are ever on 
the alert; watch those eyes as he or she trudges beside the 
caravan: not a bird, beast, flower or cloud escapes them, while 
they keep watch also, maybe, for the patteran, the sign on road 
or roadside left by others of the clan to indicate the way they 
have taken to the next camp. This patieran—or patrin, as 
some call it—may be of varying form: handfuls of grass placed 
at the edge of the road is the commonest, but I have also seen 
long grasses hung on the hedge, each with three knots in it; 
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or a stick split at the top to hold a smaller one pointing the 
way to the camp where, perhaps, the rest of the band are already 
gathered round the fire, the big pot simmering on the kettle- 
crane and, maybe, a hotchi (hedgehog) baking in a ball of clay 
set in the embers, the clay to be broken when he is cooked, 
bringing away with it his spines and skin, and leaving white 
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flesh, highly prized on gipsy menus, which I have thought tasted 
like veal. 

Long, say I, may the true Romany be with us, bringing 
colour and a touch of romance to our roads, and making, uncon- 
sciously, living pictures in such old “‘ green-lanes” as are still 
left to us. HABBERTON LULHAM, 





AT THE THEATRE 


THOSE 


ANY years ago Mr. Max Beerbohm wrote that 

Greek drama to modern taste must be “all my eye 

and Betty Martin.” If I mistake not, Mr. Beerbohm 

had been spending a wet afternoon in the chalk-pit 

at Bradfield College. But Mr. Beerbohm is not the 
first man of letters to discover that that which was amusing 
or € \ifying two thousand years ago means almost nothing at 
all : us to-day. Lemaitre confessed to having been terribly 
bore i by the “‘ GEdipus Rex ” of Sophocles: ‘‘ If everyone were 
sinc “e, everyone would say the same.’’ He was bored and 
he ¢ ves the following as the reason for his boredom, “ that it 
is a ‘olutely impossible for me to know what I would feel if, 
a vi im to the most fantastic of fates, I were to discover that 
I w:; the murderer of my father, the husband of my mother, 
the on of my wife, the brother of my children, the grandson 
of nv father-in-law, and all that results therefrom.’’ Lemaitre 
coul.. not understand the middle course of action pursued by 
(Edinus on discovering these shocking matters. If CE&dipus 
had deen strong-m'nded, argued the great French critic, he 
would have gone away and left the solution to time ; if weak- 
minced, he would have committed suicide. Whereas to tear 
out nis eyes to punish himself was just nonsense. Modern 
sentiment agrees. (Edipus punished himself for what? It 
is tre that he was a great donkey to murder any man old enough 
to be his father or marry any woman old enough to be his mother, 
and that being warned of the fatal acts he was to commit he 
made no effort to avoid, but rather encouraged them. But 
for this carelessness the punishment of tearing out his eyes 
was surely excessive. (Edipus was not guilty in the modern 
sense, since he did not know what he was doing, and the sin 
is in the will not in the act. Or you might put it that it is no 
use bringing to Greek drama the frame of mind which enjoys 
Shakespeare. I was present last week at the Brighton Festival 
and listened to fifteen pairs of young ladies exchange two 
immensely long-winded speeches from the “ Electra” of 
Euripides. My Greek drama is a little rusty, but so far as I 
remember the story goes something like this: Years and years 
before the play opened Clytemnestra murdered her spouse, 
Agamemnon, and went off with Agisthus, and when the play 
began the gods woke up and decided that Clytemnestra’s son, 
Orestes, fully aided and abetted by his sister, Electra, should, 
in the phraseology of Eliza Doolittle, do Clytemnestra in. 
To show how little free-will there was in the matter, Agamemnon 
had an adopted daughter, or something of the sort, one Cassandra, 
who croakingly foretold all that was going to happen years 
before the event. I am open to correction on these matters, 
though the foregoing will probably pass as their gist. The 
astonishing thing about this play is the way in which they all 
talk the matter over. Electra says: ‘“‘ You know, mother, 
you really can’t expect to get away with this sort of thing, and 
Orestes and I have decided that you are for it.” To which 
Clytemnestra replies: “‘ Of course, my dear, if you feel that 
way. I’m sure it’s a reasonable point of view, and I shall 
quite understand.” And so the play goes on, and it is debated 
at great length whether a daughter must not (a) obey the gods 
and (6) do honour to the pagan virtue of revenge, although all 
this entails (c) the hideous crime of matricide, the conclusion 
to tie whole being that the situation is impossible and that 
it is jolly hard lines on Electra to be pitchforked into it. Well, 
I s-ent that Saturday afternoon listening to fifteen pairs of 
you g ladies exchange those courtesies which in Greek drama 
are proper to a confessed murderess and one who will be a 
mu: jeress before the play is over. And I confess that I wondered 
Whe-her anything more supremely unsuited to the intellectual 
anc spiritual needs of the modern English schoolgirl has ever 
bee. written. 

A few days later I went to see Miss Sybil Thorndike in 
the ‘ Medea” of Euripides. This is a play in which I frankly 
tet’ se to believe except on the condition that Medea be deemed 
ins 1e. No sane woman slaughters her babes to spite her man, 
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any more than her man will, literally, cut off his nose to spite 
his face. That the insanity of Medea is bigger than life-size 
is simply an aggravation. One really cannot—or, at least, I 
cannot—find tragic interest in monstrosity. Strip the “‘ Medea ” 
of its poetic clothing, and only the monstrous remains. Strip 
any big play of Shakespeare of its music, and the bones are those 
of humanity. It is possible that, on the Greek stage, where 
the male actors wore stilts and were so muffled as to be unrecog- 
nisable as human beings, the non-humanity of a play’s characters 
did not matter. Played by a breathing woman, the non-humanity 
of Medea irritates me intensely ; it irritates me to see exquisite 
speech and magnificently ordered action hung upon characters 
which are unreal. And when, at the end, Zeus puts his finger 
in the fire to protect from human vengeance the pitiless woman 
who has schemed so elaborately to save her own skin, why, 
then I lose all semblance of interest. Medea, we feel, deserved 
more than she got. That cruelty turned her into a vile thing 
is not the fault of cruelty, but of the degenerative metal upon 
which it was exercised. Medea was not essentially noble, but 
base ; she would fit, as a spitfire, into any Shavian comedy. 
That she should go gadding about Pallas’ plain in a golden 
chariot is, to an English mind, scarcely a fitting reward. What 
propriety there was here to the Greek mind I can but guess ; 
watching the play in the English theatre of to-day, I care nothing 
for such fiddle-faddle. We have outgrown these too big 
emotions. Opera is their sphere, with Strauss to make divine 
hash of them. 

Miss Thorndike, who is now playing Medea at Wyndham’s 
Theatre, has a great time with the part, which she appears to 
enjoy enormously. It is probably a great relief to her to get 
away from the domesticities of Mr. St. John Ervine’s Jane Clegg. 
The play which is named after that character is an exceedingly 
tine piece of work. But there can be no doubt that Jane is a 
domestic sort of body. It was a good notion on somebody’s 
part to put these two plays together. “ Jane Clegg,” though, 
{ repeat, a magnificent work, is perhaps a trifle too drab to defray 
the whole of an evening’s entertainment. It wants something 
more highly coloured, more extravagant to go with it. And I 
suggest that if the Greek play prove too gloomy, Mr. Lewis 
Casson should supplement “‘ Jane Clegg ”’ with “‘ A Pantomime 
Rehearsal.”” What I should really like to see would be a triple 
bill containing all three plays. Mr. Casson enjoys himself 
very much in the réle of Jason, which must be a great delight 
after the mean shiftiness of Henry Clegg; and I feel that if 
he coulc only wind up the evening with Lord Arthur Pomeroy 
his cup of happiness would be full. Another idea occurs to 
me, and | can only hope that I shall not be accused of flippancy 
in setting it forth. ‘The idea is that it might be rather good fun 
to play Mr. Ervine’s “‘ Jane Clegg ” in the costumes and the 
grand style of acting proper to the tragedy of Euripides. Whether 
that would prove anything or not I do not know. But that is 
only the first half of the idea. The second half is that Euripides’ 
tragedy should be played in the costumes of “ Jane Clegg” 
and with a text cut down to the bare realism of Mr. Ervine’s 
masterpiece. By this means we should at least be able to judge 
whether there is anything in the Greek play which a modern 
audience can find palatable. I think it is a fair representation 
of the facts to say that on the first night at Wyndham’s the 
audience was delighted with the modern piece and bored with 
the old. GEOFGE WARRINGTON. 





THE PLAYBILL 


New Arrivals. 


Jane CLEGG.—Wyndham’s. 
** We live in a numble abode.”—Uriah Heep, Chapter XVI. 


Keepers oF YouTH.—Duke of York’s. 
“The masters, it seemed, did not agree very well together.”— 
David Copbrerfield, Chapter VI. 
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THE ..FOX AS A_ RAT-CATCHER. 
To THE EpIrTor. 
3m,—Recently, in the shooting columns of 
Country Lire, there appeared a letter in which 
the writer emphasised the fact that a 
considerable proportion of the fox’s 
dietary consists of rats. ‘The subject 
is interesting. I remember that, many 
years ago, there lived at Doncaster an 
old rat-catcher who employed a 
couple of captive foxes to help him 
in his daily work. A friend of mine 
was personally acquainted with this 
worthy, and often saw him accom- 
panied by his vulpine assistants. The 
foxes were extremely tame, and it was 
their owner’s boast that they had never 
bitten any human being. ‘‘ They keep 
their teeth for the rattons,’’ hejwould 
say when asked if his favourites were 
to be trusted. These interesting helpers 
were led about on strong leashes, but, 
as often as otherwise, the rat-catcher 
carried them one beneath each arm. 
They had first come into his possession 
when cubs, and, I believe, they con- 
tinued in his keeping until death 
claimed them. The one was run over 
by a horse and gig, while the other, 
I am informed, died from old age 
More recently I knew of an instance in 
which a fox was in the habit of visiting 
a farmyard, and some fowls were taken. 
Later, the farmstead became vacant, but even 
then it was noticed that Reynard continued his 
nocturnal visitations. What could he want on 
a farm where every poultry-house was empty ? 
In order to settle the question a naturalist kept 
careful watch. The result was that, one 
evening about sunset, the cautious visitor 
was observed to enter the deserted stack- 
yard and there engage in a regular rat hunt! 
Being appreciative of the good services rendered 
by the fox, the naturalist noiselessly left his 
post of observation and went home. I have 
myself seen a fine dog fox capture a rat in a 
quiet corner of a wood, and an acquaintance 
ells me that he has seen foxes carrying rats 
home to the family burrow.—CLirrorp W. 
GREATOREX. 


GIBBONS 


GRINLING AND THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Writing last week of the carved cravat 
by Grinling Gibbons, presented to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum by the Hon. Mrs. Walter 
Levy, I stated that it and some fragments of 
decoration from Cassiobury are all that the 
Museum possesses of Gibbons’ handiwork. 
I should have said “‘ in the way of decorative 
carving,’ for, of course, the celebrated 
“ Stoning of Stephen ” from Cannons, perhaps 
the most important surviving example of his 
work in another field, is exhibited in the 
Department of Sculpture at the Museum.— 
Ratpo Epwarbs. 





NEW MAYPOLES FOR OLD. 
: To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Last November the old maypole at 


Sinnington in Yorkshire was blown down. 
A new one has now 
been put up in its 
place, and this was 
celebrated on the 
25th of last month, 
when a programme 
of festivities was 
carried out on. the 
village green. In the 
illustration is shown 
a Morris dance to the 
music of the violin. 
—\V. G. RHODES. 





THE 
SONG THRUSH’S 
FAMILY. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,— Bird photo- 
graphers frequently 
see queer happen- 
ings while con- 
cealed near nests. 
I witnessed recently 
the following inci- 
dent in the feeding 
of a song thrush’s 
family. The mother 
bird brought to the 
nest a beakful of 


worms, one of them being exceptionally long. 
Two of the four nestlings were given a worm 
each and, having swallowed these, they settled 
down in the nest. The parent then dropped 





{THE WORM THAT TOOK THE WRONG TURNING, 


the end of the very long worm into the im- 
portuning mouth of one of the unfed two, 
but only about a third of it, on account of its 
length, went into the chick’s mouth, the re- 
mainder hanging down alongside its neck, 
thus making it impossible for the chick to 
gulp it down. The mother bird watched for 
a few moments the nestling’s efforts to swallow 
the worm (as will be seen in the photograph), 
then, having dabbed the last worm she carried 
into the mouth of the only other chick to be 
fed, she picked up the extra long worm and 
tried again to put it into the mouth of the 
nestling—with the same iesult. Seeing the 
chick was in danger of choking, she pulled 
the partly swallowed worm out of its mouth 
and swallowed it herself, then went off in 
search of more food.—G. HEarN. 
SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION ? 
To THE EpiIrTor. 

Sir,—I send you the following account of 
a curious and uncommon occurrence in the 
hope that you or some of your readers may 
be able to give an explanation of it. On 
Tuesday evening last week, as I was sitting 
at my dinner about eight o’clock, a neighbour 
came to inform me that there was a tree on 
fire in the copse at the end of the lawn in 
front of my house. On going out to see what 
it was I found the stock of a large elm (the 
top of which was blown out in a gale some 
twelve to fifteen years ago), about thirty feet 
in height and twelve feet in girth at the butt, 
on fire at the top. My servants and some 
neighbours from cottages near by watched the 
fire burn steadily downwards through the 
heart of the tree, splitting in places the bark 
and showing the downward progress of the 
fire till, at about ten o’clock, it was like a raging 
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furnace from top to bottom. As it was 
very calm evening, with not a breath of air 
stirring, and there was, therefore, no danger 
of the fire spreading to other trees in the copse 
we all came or went home. Nex 
morning the skeleton of the burnt-oyt 
tree was still standing, but about ten 
o’clock it fell. The fire continued to 
smoulder, and occasionally bur:+ into 
flame in the roots of the tre fo; 
four or five days. My gardene~ then 
went to gather up the wood ah for 
his own use, and in doing so, Nong 
the roots and within the circum! rence 
of the tree, came upon parts <f the 
skeleton of some animal whic had 
been buried there. The best ; srtion 
of the skeleton was the jaw, wi h the 
teeth intact and all in a very good 
state of preservation, except 1 at it 
was much charred and was very | ittle. 
The tree had evidently grov i up 
around the corpse and enclosec it in 
the process of its growth. I am sorry 
not to be able to send you a - hoto- 
graph of the tree as it was bi ning, 
A neighbour attempted to photczraph 
it, but, being taken in the daricness, 
the negatives could not be dey loped 
to show anything. It is quite certain 
that the tree was not set fire to by any- 
body. The only other circumstance 
that it seems necessary to mention is that the fire 
burst out shortly after the cessation of twenty- 
four hours of steady and heavy rain following 
on a period of some two months during which 
no rain had fallen here —T. THISTLE. 


A **SOCIETY OF ENGLAND.” 
To THE EpIror. 

S1r,—I have just read with great interest your 
admirable leader of June 1st suggesting that 
the many societies all engaged on the preserva- 
tion of different features of rural England 
should co-operate under this heading. ‘Three 
weeks ago I wrote a letter to the Observer 
suggesting that the ‘29 constituent bodies 
and 70 affiliated bodies ”’ doing what is really 
the same work should unite, and by so doing 
save a very great deal of unnecessary outlay. 
I ventured to suggest the beautiful and 
architectural building in the Adelphi of the 
Royal Society cf Arts as a suitable centre, 
and would be interested to hear if readers of 
Country LiFE agree with me.—Evetyn 
GRAHAM-MuRRAY. 


WHERE WAS THE DALMATIAN? 
To THE EpitTor. 
Sir,—Mr. Croxton Smith, in a late article 
on dogs, afforded me much interest by his 
statement that Dalmatians, or some kindred 
breed, were used as carriage-dogs in ancient 
times, a fact of which I had not been aware. 
But is it not a pen-slip on the part of Mr. Smith 
to say that we in modern days—-say, up to about 
fifty years or rather more ago—still let Dalma- 
tians run behind our carriages? As far as | 
recall, it was as an advance-guard that the 
dog was seen. There is a memory quite c'ear to 
me to-day, perhaps as a real scene, though 
possibly an_ illustration in a book, which 
shows me a bright 
yellow brovzham 
with its pair of | orses 
—colour now for- 
gotten—a Dal: atian 
running justin ront, 
almost immec :tely 
below their bh ads; 
and, as a chid, I 
either read or card 
that this do was 
brought up er. ‘irely 
with horses, | ving 
in the sta! les, 
going out wi. his 
equine comps ions 





for their daily 
exercise, and _ thus 
growing so fa uiliar 
with them that, 


when they were put 
in harness he ai once 
fell in as clo-e to 
them as he well could 
—in front. Bu: this 
once not uncommon 
sight must be, to all 
except the morc than 
middle-aged, 4 
legend and no more. 
—ARTHUR QO. COOKE. 
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THREATENED BY HOUSING 
SCHEMES. 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph of the casino 
at Marino, Couny Dublin. Formerly, the 
residence and beautiful demesne of the Earl 
of Charlemont was here, and this temple was 
one of the architectural ornaments, which 
added to the natural beauty of the scenery. 
It was built by Sir W. Chambers, and is in 
the Doric order and beautifully ornamented 
with friezes, while on the angles at the base 
rest four colossal lions. ‘The interior was 
decorated with fine mosaic work, which, 
alas! has been very much neglected. As 
housing schemes are invading this district, 
the chances are that this fine old ‘‘ temple” 
may be swept away.—M. McE. KELLy. 


ENCLOSING A BIRD SANCTUARY. 
To THE Epiror. 

Siz,—Could any of your readers give me their 
experience of enclosing a bird sanctuary and 
small rabbit warren ? Unfortunately, my 
boundary comes thirty feet from a copse where 

vant to have wild birds. Any information 
as regards height and type of fencing would 
be gratefully received. It seems that it will 
be necessary to cut the birds’ wings periodically 
to prevent them flying out, and the fencing 
would be required more to keep out foxes 
ard cats than to keep the livestock in. I want 
to enclose something between two and three 
acres.—C. F. DiNGWALL. 


THE LITTER BOX. 
To THE Epiror. 
Siz,—I enclose a photograph of one of the 
“litter boxes”? which have been given to 





‘* POST YOUR LITTER.’ 


the Braemar Parish Council for use in the 
village and at beauty spots. They are painted 
dark green, and the distinctive features are 
the large oval hole to take even botties, also 
the interior wire cage, which can easily be 
removed for emptying. It is to be hoped 
that the inscription, ‘‘ Post your litter,” may 
become a slogan. Can you use your influence 
to induce other local authorities to adopt 
them ?>—A. M. SaLmon. 


‘*A CUCKOO'S EGG STRANGELY 
PLACED.”’ 
To THE EpiTor, 

Sir,—Several days last week a cuckoo appeared 
in the garden, generally near a part of an old 
lvy-covered wall where there is a wagtail’s 
est. On the afternoon of Sunday, May roth, 
the bird again visited the garden, and after 
perching for some time in an almond tree 
about a dozen yards from the nest, flew to 
the ivy, which in this place is very thick. 
_ clung to the ivy for about five minutes 
ith its head thrust in. It then forced its 
‘ay in and was out of sight for about five 
uinutes ; then it began to back out, evidently 
‘ith some difficulty, as its wings appeared 
0 be hindered by the ivy. After forcing its 
‘ay out, it at once flew away, and I did not 
ce it again till Monday afternoon about 
2.45. It was then perched in the almond 
tee. Three or four times it flirted its tail 
ike a blackbird, at the same time uttering 
hree harsh guttural notes which sounded like 
chur, chur, chur. It then flew away, and I 
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A DORIC TEMPLE IN COUNTY DUBLIN. 


have not seen it since. This morning (May 
22nd) I found in the nest two cuckoo’s eggs 
and three wagtail’s——F. Drayson. 
QUARTERINGS FOR IDENTIFICATION. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I have just noticed a letter asking 
about coats of arms at Hampton Court. 
These were in a room in the tower in a 
part of the house that was not destroyed by 
Wyatt, and are still there. If your corres- 
pondent cares to get into communication with 
me direct, I may be able to give him the 
information he requires——E. M. DEVEREUX. 
SEAWEED AS A_ FERTILISER. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The value of seaweed as a fertiliser 
and soil improver has long been recognised, 
and on many parts of the coast of the British 
Isles, in the Channel Islands and on various 
European coasts enormous quantities of seaweed 
are collected for the purpose. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows stacks of seaweed collected 
on the west coast of Jersey, where very large 
quantities contribute to the improvement of 
fields devoted to early potatoes to be followed 
by tomatoes. Here it is used at the rate of, 
perhaps, 10 to 40 tons per acre, according as 
to whether it is fresh or partially dried. The 
partly dried seaweed may be applied in winter 
immediately before the planting of early 
potatces, while a dressing of the fresh weed 
may be given after the potato crop is harvested. 
In some districts of Jersey some very fertile 
soils have been practically made by the carting 
of sand, soil, refuse, and seaweed in particular, 
to deepen the thin natural soils on the warm 
cliffs facing south-west, for which enormous 
rents are paid. For early potatoes large 
quantities of artificials—up to a ton per acre— 
are also used. It is well known that in Cornwall 
certain of the sea sands contain considerable 
quantities of lime, so much so that they have 
been regarded as worth the cost of conveyance 


to farms some miles inland. Seaweed may 
be mixed with such sand, farmyard manure 
and other refuse for use in connection with 
market gardening, and, as is well known, 
early and heavy crops are produced. The 
value of seaweed as a fertiliser depends on 
the considerable amount of organic matter 
it provides, together with a small percentage 
of nitrogen and a useful percentage of potash, 
Fresh seaweed may contain from 12 to 25 per 
cent. of organic matter, from about .2 to .4 per 
cent. of nitrogen and .75 to 1.75 per cent. 
of potash; while dried seaweed may contain 
from 64 to nearly 80 per cent. of organic 
matter, about 1.25 to 1.5 per cent. of nitrogen 
and 2.5 to 10 per cent. of potash. As seaweed 
contains but a minimum of phosphates, it 
needs to be supplemented with a phosphatic 
fertiliser—H. C. L. 


A CORDED NEST. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—When strolling round the garden a few 
days ago I noticed a stout piece of cord hanging 
from the middle of a yew hedge. Wondering 
how it came there, I investigated further and 
discovered that an enterprising mother black- 
bird had used the other end with which to fortify 
her nest !—NeEsTA BEVAN, 


THE STARRY CLOVER. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—In your issue of July 16th, 1927, you 
printed a letter in which I deplored what 
appeared to be the extinction of the starry 
clover (Trifolium stellatum) at Shoreham, 
Sussex, where this rare and attractive plant 
has been known since 1804. Last year I 
again failed to find any traces of the clover, 
but this year was gratified to see some two 
dozen dwarfed specimens growing where 
formerly there was a large patch of flourishing 
flowers. It is to be hoped that these will be 
able to propagate themselves, and that the 
plant will re-establish itself in its former 
numbers.—A. E. ELLIs. 





STACKS OF SEAWEED IN JERSEY. 
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FELSTEAD ‘THE 


XACTLY a year later we are given to understand that 
the Derby winner of 1928, Felstead, will not be raced 
again and will, therefore, be relegated to the stud. The 
news is of interest to breeders. It is also disappointing 
in a sporting sense, for we should have liked further 

demonstrations on a racecourse of Felstead’s capacity. One 

important point, which will never be cleared up by the appli- 
cation of the racecourse test, is how Felstead and Fairway 
stand in relation to each other. 

One can understand the general belief that Fairway was 
the better horse. Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, the owner of the 
Derby winner, may point to what happened in the Derby, 
claiming that Fairway, when a hot favourite, was beaten many 
lengths by Felstead. It is generally recognised, however, that 
Fairway was made to endure most unfair mobbing, with conse- 
quent devastating excitement, before being even permitted 
to join in the parade. He was distraught and rendered a wreck 
of his true self. We know that such was far from being his 
true form by what he did with other three year olds later in 
the year, in his Eclipse Stakes, St. Leger and Champion Stakes 
victories. One recognises that he must have come on immensely 
subsequent to the Derby, and that Felstead might still have 
trounced him had there been no mobbing. Therefore, the fair 
sportsman will not withhold that honour and glory from Felstead 
to which he is entitled by reason of his stylish Derby victory. 

It has happened before that the best three year old of his 
year has not won the Derby. Bayardo was the best horse of 
his year beyond any question, yet he was beaten in the Derby 
won by Minoru. No one would dream of maintaining that 
Sir Hugo was a better individual than the filly La Fleche, although 
the filly was beaten by the colt for the Derby. Cyllene was not 
in the Derby, but there is no questioning his pre-eminence 
among the horses of his day. He was pre-eminent at the stud, 
too, for did he not give us the four Derby winners Cicero, Minoru, 
Lemberg and Tagalie, while his name is constantly occurring in 
the pedigrees of the best performers of to-day ? 

Yes, I am extremely sorry that Felstead could not carry 
on and add to his reputation as only a Derby winner can do 
that gains Ascot Gold Cup honours and those other honours 
awaiting the exceptionally high-class four year old. I believe 
all went fairly well with him for some time after the Derby. 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen intentionally spared him an effort 
at Ascot, but then there was some talk of his running at Good- 
wood. It was when he did not do so that one first had suspicions 
about his soundness, and soon it became known that the colt 
was much troubled with splint complications. So he could 
not run for the St. Leger, and he had to forego the rest of his 
engagements as a three year old. 

This year he might have been expected as the Derby winner 
of the previous year to play the part of chief defender of the 
Ascot Gold Cup against the rivalry of the French horses. And 
he could have preceded such a performance by winning the 
Coronation Cup race at Epsom this week. From the latter, 
however, he was scratched, and now if the Ascot part of the 
original programme has not already been scrapped I expect 
it very soon will be. What reason now exists for keeping him 
in training merely in the hope that one day he will be sound 
enough to do his reputation justice with the minimum fear 
of defeat ? I suggest none at all. It does not, therefore, come 
as a surprise that his racing career is practically ended, and 
that next year he will be standing at the Lambourn Stud at a 
fee of 300 guineas with a subscription list full for three years. 

Breeders will agree that his pedigree is all that it should 
be throughout. He is by a Derby winner in Spion Kop, who 
himself was by that very high-class Derby winner, Spearmint. 
His dam Felkington was by a Derby winner in Lemberg out 
of a mare claiming St. Simon as grand-sire. Spion Kop’s dam, 
Hammerkop, was a great stayer, being a daughter of that fine 
sire of brood mares, Gallinule. Spearmint, as is fairly well 
known, was by Carbine, so that everything points to Felstead 
being able to sire robust, stout and staying progeny. I should 
be very surprised if history should bring proof to the contrary. 

It is really strange how very few Derby winners of modern 
times train on to maintain their prestige as four year olds. 
Something generally happens to hurry their departure to the 
stud, and perhaps owners are not loth to accept any slender 
excuse to terminate the racing careers of Derby winners. 
They may have made their lofty commercial value. Why, 
therefore, they argue, imperil it by courting possible depreciation 
of it through defeat ? Call Boy never raced after his Derby 
triumph two years ago, for the very sufficient reason that his 
nominator and owner, Mr. Frank Curzon, died, leaving the 
horse without an engagement. His purchaser for £60,000 
decided on terminating the colt’s racing career. Coronach, it 
is true, raced as a four year old, winning the Coronation Cup 
at Epsom, but he received a certain amount of ‘“‘ damage ”’ 
through the two heavy defeats inflicted on him by his rival, 
Colorado. Still, Lord Woolavington showed himself a true 
sportsman in his policy where Coronach was concerned. 

Manna broke down in the St. Leger and never ran again. 
Sansovino was practically no good after his Derby triumph, 
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but I am continually hearing how well he is doing at the stud, 
The time has come, and will come, when he will have to be proved 
in that respect. Papyrus raced as a four year old and ran two 
most creditable seconds for the Eclipse Stakes and Jockey Ciiib 
Stakes. How different his career might have been had he ben 
just about a 7lb. better horse. The missing margin may rot 
seem much, but it would have counted so heavily. Capte.n 
Cuttle did little good after his Derby win. He went throu h 
with a simple task at Ascot, but he could not be produced for the 
St. Leger or for any important engagement as a four year old. 

Humorist died a month after his Derby triumph. Spin 
Kop failed rather badly for the St. Leger, but his trainer, t 
late Peter Purcell Gilpin, always maintained that the colt h 
been “‘ got at’ before the race at Doncaster. Whether that w's 
so or not, it is certain that Spion Kop ran very badly and w.s 
never any good afterwards. Yet he has already given us a 
Derby winner and many other notable winners. Grand Parade 
finished his career soon after winning the Derby, and neith:r 
Gainsborough nor Gay Crusader (two of the War Derby winne:-) 
ran as a four year old. The idea was to exploit Gay Crusadr 
at that age, but he broke down when probably at the zenii.1 
of his distinguished racing career. 

So I might go on with my researches, all pointing to tls 
lapses of the modern classic winner to build up reputatio:., 
established by winning the Derby. Solario really did somethin; 
as a four year old when he came out to win the Coronation Cup 
by fifteen lengths (an amazing spectacle as I recall it), and then 
to win the Ascot Gold Cup on a half preparation after makin 
practically the whole of the running. Fairway, like Solario, 
won the St. Leger, but he will have no opportunity this year 
of following the brilliant line set by that horse. 

The pleasantest incident at York Spring Meeting last week— 
racing at York is invariably pleasant—was the 
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success of 
horse named The Consul, belonging to Lord Lascelles, in the 
race for the Yorkshire Cup of two miles. Lord Lascelles was 
present as a steward of the meeting, as also was Princess Mary, 
who smiled her great pleasure and satisfaction. The Yorkshire 
Cup is an event witha long history attached toit. Atsome time, 
however, it appears to have been dropped, and, in fact, was 
only revived two or three years ago. 

It was, of course, highly appropriate that the distinguished 
Yorkshireman, Lord Lascelles, should win this Cup and with 
a horse of his own breeding, too. For The Consul—who is by 
the St. Leger winner, Caligula, from a mare named Illusion— 
was foaled in the paddocks at Goldsborough Hall. Last year, as 
a three year old, he had won the North Derby at Newcastle, 
and the form gave him a decided chance for last week’s race 
at the rather low weight given him. Lord Lascelles, I know, 
had doubted whether, being a big and rather awkward horse, 
a light-weight jockey would get the best out of him; but an 
apprentice jockey named Stephenson did his part all right. 

One of the fastest horses in the country, in Golden Oracle 
won a sprint handicap under top-weight, and I daresay we shai! 
hear of him at Ascot in the sprint races. This affair, too, wa 
extremely well received, for Golden Oracle belongs to Captain 
Harry Whitworth, who for a number of years past has shown 
such admirable sport as M.F.H. of the York and Ainsty Hounds. 
I do not think we saw any wonderful two year old out, bu 
a filly named Aspiration, by Mountaineer, won her fourth race. 
Sidonia, the winner early in the season of the Greenham Plat« 
at Newbury, reminded us that there was no fluke about tha‘ 
success, for it was handsomely confirmed now by his read) 
way of winning the Londesborough Plate, worth £865, for My. 
Anthony de Rothschild. 

There was racing later in the week at Bath, Salisbury, 
Doncaster and Windsor, though General Election day had bee! 
declared a blank—which, indeed, was the reason why the Yor! 
fixture was cut down to two days instead of the three allotte: 
to the fixture. Blue Drift and Blandishment were among th 
two year old winners at Doncaster. Both are fillies, and I an 
reminded of the many fillies which have won in the races fo: 
two year olds since this season started. I believe the best tw: 
year old so far seen out is a filly. I refer to the Aga Khan’: 
Quarrat-al-Ain, who we are next to see competing for the Quee! 
Mary Stakes at Ascot. Then Queen’s Orb, owned by Mrs. 
Edgar Wallace, is a filly, and Mr. Wallace tells me that I must 
certainly back her to win the Acorn Stakes at Epsom to-day 
and, after that, the Queen Mary Stakes at Ascot. Quarrat-al- 
Ain, I remind myself, cost 12,500 guineas as a yearling. Queen’s 
Orb cost only 30e guineas! Yet they are most interesting rivals 
at this moment. I must say, however, my leaning is very much 
in the direction of the high-priced one on this occasion. 

To-day (Friday) there will be the race for the Oaks. Interest 
in it is slender indeed compared with what has preceded it this 
week. At the time of writing there is some doubt about Sister 
Anne being the chief hope, after all, of Colonel Giles Loder. Golden 
Silence is now understood to be much the better. However, 
it is my belief that Lord Astor’s luck in this classic race wll 
hold, and that it will be won for him by Pennycomequick, one 
of the most charming fillies of her age I have seen for a very 
long time. PHILIPPOS. 
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